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HOT BODIES NEED 
HOT CASSETTES. 





Music is more than emotional. It's 
physical. You feel the beat. You feel the 
heat. It moves your body as powerfully 
as your mind. 

You tune your body with a desire for 
perfection. Tune your music the same 
way. With TDK SA and AD audio cas- 
settes. They deliver the hottest high end 
and lowest distortion. With more bril- 
liance, more dimension, more excite- 
ment. For unequalled performance on 
any cassette deck. Play after play. 

And TDK’s Lifetime Warranty assures 
you that the music will never lose its fire. 
No matter how emotional or physical the 
workout gets. TDK SA and AD audio 
cassettes. For musical fitness at its best. 
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we Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
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Who's Who, What's What, and Why 


Today | saw too many corporate ads on 
television while watching football, 

and they struck a cranial nerve. After a 
while they made me nauseous—not 

a food poisoning nauseous but a motion 
sickness type, where you don’t throw 
up but you taste the bile in the back of 
your throat. And when you say 
“pathetic” after each of these fairy tales 
disguised as slices-of-life-you-would- 
actually-find-if-you-played-the-game- 
right-and-didn't-challenge-the-order- 
of-things, the word tastes metallic. 

America certainly is free, or at least 
free enough: freedom of speech still 
exists even though not entirely intact. 
So one is basically free to say what one 
wants, but underneath that is a second, 
perhaps greater, reality of a nationwide 
homogeneity of thought and 
perceptions. Although there are virtually 
infinite opportunities for individual 
expression, the final actuality seems to 
be that there is one definition carved 
in generic stone and fairly much 
universally accepted. If you asked a 
thousand people to describe their image 
of the averagely successful, middle 
management foot soldier of the 
‘American Dream, you would probably 
get an approximation, like a police 
composite, of the Hewlett-Packard man 
or that patronizing character in the 
AT&T ads who grins foolishly at children, 
gas station attendants, and competitors 
alike: studied, measured, patient, 
enlightened, the quiet custodian of 
benign corporate correctness. 

There is always the danger of fiction, 
in its zeal to be convincing, pretending 
it's nonfiction and thus becoming 
convincing. So it is life that imitates art, 
if said TV ads can be granted the 
asylum of that definition—TV's perfect 
messengers of the American Dream 
are not based on the sort of people you 
would really have found anywhere 
before those ads were created, Now, of 
course, a lot of people look and try 
to act like them, which is inexplicable, 
so we'll call it human nature. This is 
sort of a real-life Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers. The deliberately anonymous, 
reverse superhero of corporate television 
advertising—Superman turned into 
Clark Kent—is simply a solvent for the 
smoother absorption of the American 
Dream. 

Thave nothing against the American 
Dream. | don’t know what it is, but 
\'m sure if | did, | would still have 
nothing against it. It think it is similar to 
the pagan godheads that primitive 
races brought fruit and virgins to. Those 
pagans were probably no less intelligent 
than our pagans—they were certainly 
less educated, you find a virgin today 
you don't sacrifice her—they were 
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merely responding to the innate instinct 
that a society needs some sort of a 
nebulous inspiration to keep it together 
in uniform confusion and motivation. 

The American Dream weavers know 
the classic truism that “you can fool 
some of the people all of the time and 
all of the people some of the time” 
and build their campaign on the latter 
half of that. Repetition does the rest. You 
hit enough times with the same message 
and eventually you're bound to get 
everyone at the point where they're 
ready to be fooled a little. Which is not 
to say that corporate TV advertising is 
false—AT&T quite probably does have 
the best telephones and Hewlett-Packard 
no doubt makes a fine computer and 
maybe does hire only the finest, disease- 
free Americans—but what gets me is 
the vision of life those advertisements 
suggest, a living nightmare of precision 
and the totally inhuman suggestion 
that if you only let other people take 
care of your lives, your lives will be 
better. I'm not a revolutionary (too lazy), 
but | ardently believe we have to 
challenge everything presented to us 
before we accept it. Why? Because if we 
don’t, we will be sold bullshit. | don’t 
think it really matters in the end if 
people buy one telephone or computer 
system versus the other, | think it matters 
if people buy the amorphous lifestyle 
those systems come packaged in. 

Because then people will buy any 
ideology. So maybe the American 
Dream is like the Civil War chess set— 
once you've bought the board you're 
really committed to buying the rest 
of the pieces. Rambo illustrated the 
danger of people buying the mythology: 
there are those who think that we 
worvare still fighting and now winning 
the Vietnam War. These people are 
idiots and probably thought ET was a 
documentary, too, but the point is 
that the same lie, like bacteria, lives in 
the American Dream and the Dream's 
choice advertisements: that if you don't 
like the way something is, pretend it 
is something else. Imagine it away. 
Believe perception is as good as reality, 
and it will be. 

Idiots believe Rambo has all the 
answers. The great danger is sensible 
people believing the AT&T man has 
them too. 








—Bob Guccione, Ir. 


Clockwise from top: B.A.D.’s Leo 
“€-Zee Kill” Williams with his headlights 
on; Lee Ving of Fear’s iron fist; Josh 
“Call me photoboy and I'll kick your 
ass” Cheuse. 
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POINT BLANK 


Letters 


Edited by Karen Dolan 
Some punks 


You can’t do a “punk issue” (January) 
without getting punk response. Negative, 
pessimistic notes scratched on saliva- 
stained inner sleeves from underground 
records. Messy job | have. They— 

true punks, that is—didn't like what we 
had to say. We welcomed the bite 

they were bound to take: 


Dear SPIN: 


Sure, it was fun to hear Debbie Harry 
and Chris Stein (“—Debbie’s Back,” 
January) do their Blondie and Dagwood 
impression. And to hear from Legs 
McNeil and John Holmstrom of Punk 
magazine, But give me a break—when 
hear a talented and funny writer 
such as McNeil use the word “angst,” | 
can only grimace in pain. Your article 
on Hilly Kristal was completely inane, 
and only the Scott Chrome and Punky 
Egbert article showed any sign of fun 
Lance Linett 
Fayetteville, NC 


Rotten: “If there’s a rock ‘n’ roll heaven, you know they‘ve got a hell of a band.” 








Ode to Johnny Rotten 
Lookin’ for punk in all the wrong 
places 
Punk is an attitude, not mohawk faces 
Punk is angst, that’s what | say 
Punk is Johnny Rotten telling you “no 
way.” 
Martin Schwartz 
Los Angeles, CA 


| was quite perturbed by your recent 
“10th Anniversary of Punk" issue. First, 
| wouldn't call it a celebration. True 
punk has lost its original motives. You 
can call 1985 hardcore a movement, but 
it isn’t punk rock. It is a violent, 
monotonous blend of 1980 heavy 
metalists. When punk became even 
slightly accepted and got TV coverage, 
it lost its motive: to not be accepted. 
And if you people are stupid enough to 
pay 10 bucks to see a punk band play, 
then you are just contributing to the 
capitalistic environment it has become. 
You're accepted and not ostracized, 
and you can never fully realize your 
original roots, because you were babies 
back in '79. Get a job and grow your 
hair out the way it was last year. Stop 
embarrassing the true and long-gone 
punks! 

Valerie Dragon 

California 


Debbie Harry is back! | didn’t give up 
on her. Thanks for filling us in on what 
the First Lady of Progressive Music 
has been up to lately. It seems that 
Debbie and Chris have always been a 
couple of years ahead of their time. 
Maybe in their absence from the scene 
America has finally caught up with 
them. Watch out, Cyndi Lauper, this is 
a woman who really knows wrestling! 
Chris Young 
Indianapolis, IN 


Joey and Dee Dee Ramone sounded 
like cranky old farts. The only sign 
of intelligent life in Debbie Harry was 
when she finally told Chris to shut 
up. At least Jim, Jimi, and Janis had the 
decency to dispose of themselves 
before they outlived their usefulness. 
Hell, Mama Cass was punk before all of 
them—and she had the balls to choke 
‘on a ham sandwich. Now that was 
cool 

Kevin Hodgkiss 

No address 


Yoko Oh-no 


| was stunned after reading the hate re- 
cord review of Yoko Ono's Starpeace LP 
written by Armond White edited by Rudy 


Langlais (December). Both these men are 
so far from Yoko's wavelength that they 
missed the point altogether. Instead of 
admitting their lack of understanding, they 
dishonestly insult her. It’s an easy guess 
that you have a mostly male staff decid- 
ing what's published and what isn’t, be- 
cause a perceptive woman wouldn't have 
allowed this. In a different column in this 
issue, John Leland degrades the single, 
“Hell in Paradise.” The point is disgrace- 
fully missed again, which was if we're 
going to change the direction this planet 
is headed in and avoid the lethal reper- 
cussions, then there’s a lot of work to be 
done, so wake up. Your magazine in- 
stead conveyed, ‘no reason to wake up 
for this boring crap.” 
Charisse Landise 
Chicago, IL 


Miles Davis 


Is a good thing Miles Davis plays good 
music ("Miles Style,” December). A 
man that bitter and angry damn well 
better have an outlet. Talk about reverse 
racism 
Just another “whitey” 
Milwaukee, WI 


Bob Dylan 


Christmas, indeed! Thank you for your 
December Bob Dylan interview and 
for the excellent pictures. Earlier in the 
century, Martin Heidegger said, “The 
most thought-provoking thing about our 
thought-provoking times is that we 
are still not thinking.” Month after 
month, seeing what is reported in the 
media, that statement seems so 
characteristic of us, the way we live, 
until | pick up a Dylan interview. And 
then, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with what he says, loves it or detests it, 
he always shows such abundant 
evidence of having thought. 

Your format is really graceful, using 
lines and titles from songs like that, 
but in the long run isn’t it a little 
imprecise to eliminate the questions? 
The reader has no real feeling for 
the context. 





Alexandra Lester 
Arletta, CA 


Earth to Henry 


Henry Rollins may just be a struggling 
punker, but he must have state-of- 
the-art stereo equipment. There he sat 
in Lubbock, Texas (“My Favorite 
Albums,” November) listening to 
WFMX-FM, which is in Statesville, 
North Carolina. | want his radio. 

Lex Alexander 

New Bern, NC 
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Heavy fucking metal 
rock ‘n’ roll 


Hi, kids! This is Raven and she’s the 
lead singer of Amerika’s hottest new 
heavy metal band, Vulcan Death 
Grip. Raven may look like a totally 
gnarly chick and she is, but she can 
kick more ass than all of Hanoi Rocks 
put together plus Vince Neil. Nobody 
does metal like Vulcan Death Gi 

and after you hear these songs—like 
“Pigs Squeol in Fear—you might 

as well give your Motorhead albums 
to your parents, man. You want flames? 
You want leather? You want huge 
drum kits? You want pentagrams plus 
tits and ass (I mean, like, pentagrams 
right on tits!)? Well, Raven's got ‘em. 
And her band! Hey, these guys are 
practically deaf already and they 
haven't even got a record deal yet. 
Those Washington wives are suddenly 
going to feel comfy with Malley Crie 
after they get a load of Vulcan Death 
Grip. 

Even though Raven is probably the 
greatest metal singer in the business, 
she's not even, like, a whole person. 
She's just, like, one personality of this 
Ann Magnuson, who's a lot like Sibyl 


OK, who wants to boff the lead singer? 
‘Ann Magnuson (top) as Raven, heavy 
metal slut goddess, with her band of 
tattooed love boys and (above) as of f- 
duty New York performance artist. 


Beth Baptiste 





Monica Dee 


with the 16 personalities or whatever 
she had except for the fact that each 
one of the personalities that this 
Magnuson dame houses in her ultra- 
violent torso is a great entertainer. 

Show up for a Vulcan Death Grip 
show and Raven may be kicking ass— 
when snap goes her mind, and she 
leaves the stage and another broad 
‘comes out. Maybe it’s this TV preacher 
Tammy Jan trying to scam money 
with her exorcise workout record. 
Maybe, if you're lucky, she'll come back 
as Fallopia, Prince's latest rhythm 
box. Of course you might get the butch 
dyke or the anchorwoman—and they 
might not be as attractive, but what 
they say will keep you in bitchin’ stiches, 
man. 

Magnuson is a big star on the hot 
shit, New York art-club scene, but 
she’s OK, man. She doesn’t expect you 
kids to come down to the piece of 
shit and fucking incredibly expensive 
East Village of New York City just 
to see her revue of split personalities. 
She's bringing them all to you on 
her World Tour ’86. The show is also 
known as “Occupational Hazards 
(The Minimum Wages of Sin).” Watch 
for it at a college, university, or 
shopping mall near you. 


—Punky Egbert 


Yakety Yak 


At least we know the kids out there 
weren't sitting on their butts. 


—Paul Stanley 

of Kiss on the $11,000 worth of damage 
the group's fans caused Madison 
Square Garden during a recent show. 


Hungary for the hungry 


The Soviet government didn’t allow the 
London/Philadelphia Live Aid concert 
to be broadcast in the USSR, but six 
months later, Hungarian musicians 
managed to sponsor their own Live 
Aid concert. 

Twenty groups performed in late 
December in two 10-hour shows before 
capacity crowds in the 12,000-seat 
Budapest Sports Stadium. Tickets cost 
about $4—double the usual rate for 
concerts by Hungarian rock bands. A 
Hungarian Live Aid album, containing 
new songs by 12 of the nation’s top 

roups, including KFT, LGT, and 
Sorobb;, sold for $2. All proceeds will 
ge to the United Nations to buy food 
for Ethiopia and other African nations. 

The concert was organized and 
promoted by the groups themselves, 
all of them licensed professional 
musicians and not members of 
Hungary's underground music scene. It 
took months of pushing and prodding 
by all the groups to convince 
Hungarian authorities to permit the 
concert to take place. 


—Kate Lorinczi 


Glass breaks new ground 


“1 was curious,” 
composer Phi lass of 
his latest expedition into 
uncharted musical waters. 
“The question | asked 
myself was: ‘If I, a person 
from the world of concert 
music and opera, wrote 

a song, what would it 
sound like?’ ” 

The answer is Songs 
From Liquid Days, a work 
in progress that features 
lyrics by such superlative 
songsmiths as David 
Byrne, Laurie Anderson, 
Paul Simon, and Suzanne 
Vega. Were that not 
enough to boggle the mind 
of record-bin sorters, the 
vocals will be sung by the 
likes of Linda Ronstadt, 
Satyagraha star Douglas 
Perry, and the Roches. And 
negotiations are under 
way to enlist the talents of 
a certain British rock star 
with a weakness for 
women’s apparel. 

“The interesting thing 
about this record,” notes 
Glass, “is that | don’t know 
that anyone has ever tried 


says 


piput together all these 
aif rent kinds of people. 
What they share in 
common is that they are all 
excellent at what they do.” 

The idea for Liquid Days 
came to Glass in 1983, but 
the pieces and performers 
didn’t start to come 
together until last year. 
The main artistic problem 
for Glass was deciding 
on a conceptual theme that 
could combine words and 
lyrics into a whole. “Paul 
Simon said the 
quintessential song is a 
love song,” recalls Glass, 
“so | suggested it to 
everybo ag and they said, 
‘That sounds good.’ The 
funny thing is that Paul’s 
song is not about love at 
all. It’s called ‘The Hum.’ It's 
about the sound ina 
room.” 

The title of the album 
came from the lyrics David 
Byrne wrote for the 
project. “It had a feeling of 

iow the songs flowed into 
each other, as if each song 
were a day and the 
liquidity was the flow of 


the songs from one to the 
other. There’s no break 
between the songs. The 
end of one becomes the 
introduction to the next,” 
says Glass. 

Is the man who wrote 
Einstein on the Beach, The 
Photographer, and other 
avant-garde works 
destined for his first Top 40 
hit? “I would be delighted 
if one of the songs became 
popular, but actually it 
wasn’t written that way,” 
he says. “For example, we 
don’t have lead guitars, 
we don’t have drums. It’s 
more or less an orchestral 

iece with strings and 

rass and people singing. 

Meanwhile, the composer 
would be happy if he could 
just get all the artists in 
one room at the same time. 
Cracks Glass: “It’s the way 
we live today. Some of 
these people have never 
met each other.” 


—Guy D. Garcia 








Do the butoh 


What You Need to Know: Butoh is 
violent, grotesque, and sensational—a 
reaction to the atomic bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. You shave 
your head, cover your skin with flour, 
‘and contort yourself to look like a 
corpse or mutant. Combine with driving 
hardcore music and local urban blight. 


Who You Need to Know: Poppo 
Shiraishi, a Japanese visionary who's 
lived in New York for the past seven 
years. He talks about uncovering gods 
in East Village trash. He’s strong on 
punk ethics. He moves with the 
abandon of a psychotic and the control 
of a martial arts master. He throws 
himself against cars, dances with a 
burning dummy clasped in his arms, 
and stands onstage for 10 minutes 
before moving a finger. 





Scene One: Poppo and the Go-Go 
Boys, looking like hip aliens, stand 
barefoot on huge blacks of ice at a 
downtown club. The Go-Go Boys 
move like maniacal robots. They're 
almost nude and gleaming, their bodies 
completely covered in gold paint. 
After 20 minutes on a block of ice, the 
feet are numb. After 20 minutes under 
gold paint, the skin starts to suffocate. 
Call it ritual or spectacle, this is where 
endurance meets style. 





Scene Two: A Go-Go Boy, curled up 
like a fetus, floats in a tank full of 
water. He rolls over and over without 
breaking for air. The water isn’t bath 
temperature. It's freezing. 


How To Do It: Get a big block of ice. 
Don't practice before stepping onto 
it. “You improvise,” Poppo says. His 
shows are one-of - a-kind- events 
That's butoh. 

Paint your body gold. You've just 
sealed off all your pores. Feel the 
pressure mounting as your skin tries to 
breathe. It can't, Visualize that woman 
in Goldfinger. 


Scene Three: A female Go-Go Boy 
methodically shaves another woman's 
head. They're both in androgynous 
white outfits. A third woman in black, 
her head in a skintight bathing cap, 
fondles a huge fish dripping with goo. 
She hasn't blinked in 15 minutes. The 
mouth of the fish opens and closes. It’s 
still alive. 


What To Wear: Flour. Costumes that 
could be the latest in Japanese. 
designer wear. Move in slow motion 
and strike angular poses against a 
stark backdrop as if you're in a surreal 
fashion show. 


Now you're ready. Go out and butoh. 


—Catherine Bush 


More adventures in the arts: Japanese 
visionary Poppo Shiraishi (top) sets his 
dancing partner alight. His disciples, 
meanwhile, paint themselves gold 
(bottom) 
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Johnny Thunders is 
alive and well and 
kicking. 


Johnny Thunders, ex-Doll, ex- 
Heartbreaker. Real name, Johnny 
Ginzalie. Resides in London, Paris, 
Sweden—places where dope is 
cheap, places where it’s free. Last 
you heard, he'd fallen from grace, 
literally, with his New York fans finally 
disgusted at the canceled gigs, 
broken hands, and lame excuses. 
Maybe it wasn't grace that he fell 
from. Maybe it was just the stage. 

Listen up, Johnny’s back. They’ve 
cleaned him up (yawn) again, and 
he’s resting at his girlfriend’s house 
in Sweden. His condition at interview 
time was normal. When writing 
about Thunders, the medical report is 
standard. (Unless you write concert 
reviews which you do in obituary 
format.) 

Thunders: “My hand is better. | caught 
it in the door of a car. | want to tell 
my fans that I'm coming back to New 
York. New York is my home.” 

SPIN: Home, huh? What about the 
time when you said you'd come back 
to New York when it snows in July? 
Thunders: “I’m sure | said that, but | 
don't remember it now.” 

You should have seen his press kit: 
three black and white glossies (most 
artists send one), each showing 
Johnny in costume or attitude. The 
best has fin as a movie mies hand 
provocatively resting on chin, lips 
Ported slightly. He looks like Hedy 
Lamarr. 

‘One more thing about the press kit, 
which has to be the greatest press 
kit of all time, is all the articles. The 
bad ones, the ones that say he’s 
no musician. The articles about a 
rumored relationship with Anita 
Pallenberg, ex-junkie, ex-girlfriend of 
Keith Richards. 

As for the video, Dead or Alive, it’s 
a Heartbreakers’ reunion concert. It 
features songs from L. A. M. F and it’s 
great. Nowhere is there a shot of 
Johnny driving a red convertible down 
Sunset Boulevard and over the 
rainbow. This video has interview 
clips and shots of Johnny Thunders 
walking down the street, buying Lucky 
Strikes, ordering mineral water, 
purchasing rolling papers, and kissing 
his girlfriend. That's it. Great! 

Johnny Thunders started out in life 
as a baseball player. He says, “It 
had a lot to do with what | am 
physically.” Good thing that quote’s 
printed in England. Spoken here it 
(vould level he Lidl Laagoe,Ancibier 
story about Johnny comes with a 
photo of him playing squash. 

Sports aside, clearly Johnny 
Thunders never learned to play the 
game. Many say he never learned to. 
play guitar. Others insist he invented 
punk and influenced a generation. 
The final word on this belongs to 
Thunders himself: “I'm not a musician. 
I'm an entertainer.” 

Those who still say, “Thunders, that 
junkie asshole,” are probably booze 





drinkers, coke snorters, pot smokers, 
pill poppers: people who chose 
their drugs more wisely. Folks who 
pat themselves'on the back because 
they always manage to make it into 
work in the morning. Sometimes 
Johnny doesn’t get there at all. Yeah, 


Johnny Thunders is addicted to heroin 





and it’s no joke. It’s the death drug. 
But the point is that people in glass 
houses would do well to look into 
mirrors. 

When Johnny Thunders comes to 
New York, providing no unforeseen 
casualties, it’s hoped he brings his 
press kit 


Hope he manages to stand up 
onstage all night. Hope they've really 
cleaned him up for good this time. 
When he plays guitar and combs his 
hair onstage and drops the comb, 
hope you catch it. 


—Annette Stark 
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Madonna 


Madonna—she makes me want to drink 

beer, she makes me want to drive fast and 

go bowling, she makes me want to shop at 
Sears, she makes me want to kick vegetarians 
When | hear her sing, | know she's 

singing to me, she wants to get nasty 

with me. When I see her face 

when | see her eyes 


“4 


when | see her lips 
talking to me 

telling me to come on, 
| get to feeling mean 

| get to feeling like 

| wanna do a whole 
lot of pushups 

‘or go to a hardware 


store. Then 
Ihave to cool down 

I gotta cool down 

Ws either gonna be: 

a cold shower, 

or a Bruce Springsteen record. 


—Henry Rollins 


Ohio is the first state to 
declare an official rock 
song—"Hang On, 
Sloopy” 


“Until this spring, | thought we were 
singing about the dog Snoopy. 
Whenever | sang it, ! sang, ‘Hang On, 
Snoopy,’ ” explained Michael 
Stinziano, the state legislator who 
championed the movement. 

Stinziono, a Democratic 
representative whose Columbus district 
includes Ohio State University, has 
been singing “Hang On, Snoopy” for 
20 years. 

Until recently, when forced to sing 
the illustrious rock song in the chor 
of the Ohio General Assembly in order 
to getshis resolution passed, all his 
singing had occurred at Ohio State 
football games. For some reason, 
the school’s marching band took a 
liking to the bouncy, danceable, sing- 
along rock song way back in 1965, 
when Rick Derringer and the McCoys 
made it a big hit. The group came 
from Greenville, a rural town near 
Dayton. 

It was not exactly the most seriously 
debated resolution in the history of 
the state legislature. Several state 
senators and representatives, wearing 
football jerseys ond helmets, san 
the tune while the Ohio State pep bond 
pumped it out. 

‘A delegation of engineers from 
China, who happened to be visiting 
that day, watched stunned at this 
display of comradely democracy in 
action. “We are very happy to be here 
for this grand occasion,” said Wang 
Luo, an engineer. “We will remember 
this as one of the great and grand 
occasions of our lives...” He also 
invited the pep band—but not the 
McCoys—to come play “Hang On, 
Sloopy” in China. 


—Steven Rosen 


Existential Aid 


Bruce Anderson, leader of MX- 
80 Sound, a that was le- 
gally prohibited from perform- 
ing for the last five years, has 
announced that it will reappear 
for the first time as part of “E 
istential Aid,” a benefit for 
ople who are unable to re- 
alize their helplessness.” 
Joining the former Ralph Rec- 
ords recording stars will be ser 
eral prominent “Far Wave 
bands. Also planned is an Exis- 
Peshhee Aid record entitled “We 
xist.” 
Itis hoped that this benefit will 
reach one of the lowest profile 
roups s of needy—those who 
ion’t know what they need. The 
motto of Existential Aid: “When 
You Want to Help but You Do: 
Know How.” 


—Glenn O’Brien 














The Buster Poindexter Story 


David Johansen, former New York 
Dolls singer and rock solo artist, wants 
to be a TV star, He wants to be Johnny, 
Mery, Joan, Ed Sullivan, Denny Teri 
and Martha Quinn all rolled into 
one. When he presented the best band 
coward at the CMJ Music Awards, the 
man who created the look of heavy 
metal and the sound of punk looked 
and sounded a lot like Georgie Jessel, 
the late Toastmaster General of the 
United States. David Johansen now 
looks and talks like a man who makes 
his living talking to dining rooms in 

the Catskills. He is more anecdotal than 
Buddy Hackett and is capable of 
staying up much later. He knows more 
about the Rat Pack than you'll ever 
know. 

How did one singer journey so far, 
from platform boots and teased hair 
and leopard-skin pillbox hats to the 
quiet elegance and banana peel of the 
Borscht Belt? 

The answer may have something to 
do with a mystery man, the singer 
Buster Poindexter. Officially Johansen 
will say little about Poindexter. He 
denies that he is Poindexter and will 
only admit: “I know the guy. He's 
pretty good-looking, but he knows it— 
if you know what | mean.” 

When we spoke to Johansen about 
Buster Poindexter we pointed out 
that he and the popular cabaret singer 
have never been seen in the same 
place at the same time. 

“Listen, Johansen snorted, “when 
was the last time you saw Rod Stewart 
and Kim Carnes in the same room? 
Does that mean that they’re the same 
person? Or Lou Reed and Janis lan? 
Did you ever see them in the same 
place? Or Wayne Newton and Brenda 
Lee? Listen, the reason Poindexter 
and | are never in the same place is 
that this guy goes to dives, you know 
what | mean. Besides, if | was 
Poindexter, wouldn't we always be in 
the same place at the same time?” 

When we tracked down Poindexter 
he had this to say about Johansen: 
“i've met the man. To me he seems 
bitter. But | think that’s the nature of the 








business that he’s in: rock ‘n’ roll. I'm 
in show business, which is a lot more 
comfortable. In rock ‘n’ roll you're 
playing hockey arenas. I play and stay 
in the same hotels. He’s a good 
songwriter. I've done a couple of his 
tunes.” 

For more than two years Poindexter 
has been packing them in at a New 
York Irish pub called Tramps with 
his band the Banshees of Blue and 
their sophisticated, edjamacated, and 
sometimes slightly inebriated 
repertoire of rhythm and blues. 

In an age when bands’ stage patter 
is often limited to a shout of “ ‘Ello 
New York!” (or “ ‘Ello Denver!” “ ‘Ello 
St. Paull” etc.), Buster Poindexter is a 
compulsive talker. His set is half schtick, 
sometimes between songs and 
sometimes with impromptu patter 
breaks within songs. Tony Machine, 
the Banshees’ drummer, will break into 
his Joe Franklin imitation or go out 
and play drums on the top o} 
somebody's table. Buster may go into 
a story for 15 minutes about meeting 
Liberace. 

But the songs are stars of the show 
too with material like Bullmoose 
Jackson's “Big Fat Mamas Are Back in 
Style," Louis Armstrong's “Bad Boy,” 
Wynonie Harris’ “Good Morning, 
Judge,” and the Coasters’ “Shopping 
For Clothes.” 

Buster Poindexter may or may not 
share a body with David Johansen, but 
he does seem to be America’s Greatest 
Cabaret Entertainer. In fact, he seems 
to be a one-man campaign to keep 
endangered nightclub aris alive and 
well. Buster has been hitting the road a 
bit lately, touring with the big band 
version of the Banshees of Blue 
(including the great Uptown Horns 
and hot singer Soozie Kirchener). But 
for Buster going on the road means 
playing above 23rd Street. Sooner or 
later this man could own the Las 
Vegas lounges, First, though, they'll 
have to figure how to get him past 
Atlantic City. 








—Glenn O’Brien 
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World Beat 


Reggae’s first Grammy winners are 
having trouble capitalizing on their 
achievements, with the now-solo 
Michael Rose and the Junior Reid-led 
Black Uhuru both without record 
deals at present. Rose's demos for his 
first solo LP include several rock ‘n’ 
roll tracks, indicating a completely new 
direction for him. Meanwhile, Puma 
Jones has been given a chance to sing 
lead for the first time with a tune 
called “City Vibes.” Uhuru has also 
recorded a reggae remake of the 
Beatles’ “Eleanor Rigby” ... During 
Uhuru's Island years, press releases 
always stressed that Sly and Robbie 
were an integral part of the group. That 
seems no longer to be the case now. 
Synergy has announced that its 1986 
Sunsplash tour of the U.S. beginning in 
eorly spring will include Uhuru in its 
lineup—but backed by the Soul 
Syndicate, not the rhythm twins. China 
Smith’s peerless band will also play 
with Judy Mowatt, Leroy Sibbles, and 
the Mighty Diamonds on the same 
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package, with Tommy Cowan once 
again emceeing the proceedings... . 
Speaking of Splash, the video of 
their triumphant Japan tour will be 
released shortly, featuring an amazing 
jam on “We Are the World” and the 
reggae-relief song “Land of Africa” 
sung by Bob Andy, Max Romeo, Judy 
Mowatt, Jimmy Riley, and Freddie 
McGregor ... The original Wailers 
reunion project has still found no 
takers, but one of the sessions has just 
been released by Bunny Wailer as a 
12 inch, “Music Lesson” b/w “Nice 
Time” combines Bob Marley’s voice 
from 1967 with Peter Tosh, Bunny, 
Junior Braithwaite, and Vision in 1984— 
85, and it's one of this year’s most 
satisfying treats. It's available only as 
a UK. import from Solomonic so 

far ... Trojan records has been sold, 
lock stock, and barrel of masters. 
Hopes are to repackage some of the 
golden oldies and to conduct some 
serious research into the reported 
“crates of unmarked tapes” that are 


Michoel Rose, ex-Black Uhuru, now solo and looking for a deal. 


included in the deal. Best initial news is 
that Lee “Scratch” Perry (who came 
screaming into the new owners’ offices) 
has been persuaded back into the 
studio to cut some new tracks for the 
label. At presstime, at least 18 songs 
have been completed by the diminutive 
genius . . . Longtime fans of the 
Congo's Franco were dismayed in 
recent years when he began cutting 
songs in honor of the dictator Mobutu. 
“I's not that Franco has become a 
tool of the government,” explained two 
self-styled freedom fighters to C. C. 
Smith on LAs ‘African Bea” program 
recently. “What happened was that 
Mobutu ordered every singer in the 
country to write a song praising him or 
they would be forbidden to perform 
again. The giveaway was in Franco’s 
lyrics: ‘Mobutu says he is good.’ So 
don't Be dacaived by appearances. It 
was either that or lose his livelihood.” 
Even so, Franco's Mobutu record was 
played by the state radio every hour 
before the so-called elections . . . 








Melody Makers are back on EMt 
America, but their hoped for winter/ 
spring four is off. Earliest dotes are now 
expected for next summer . . . “Rhythm 
of Resistance” fans and others who 
enjoy the great varity of South African 
styles should love a fine new LP 
‘available from Earthworks called “Zulu 
Jive Volume 2/The Indestructible Beat 
of Soweto” which features townshi 
variations on ska and R&B as well as 
superb a capella from Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo. .. Some of the most 
‘amazing T-shirts I've encountered 
come from a woman in Madison, 
Wisconsin named Betsy Haynes. 
Previously available only as extremely 
limited handmade silk-screened 
beauties, her shirts and a variety of 
other reggae-related merchandise can 
now be ordered by mail by writing 
One Love Images, 504 Owen Road, 
Madison, WI 33716. Tell ‘em SPIN 

sent you. 


—Roger Steffens 





Alive 
with pleasure! 






| — 
After all, 

if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 








. Boon, 1958-1985 


Dennes Boon, lead singer and guitarist 
of the Minutemen, was killed a few 
days before Christmas in an automobile 
accident near Tucson, Arizona. He 

was 27. 

Denes, better known as D., started 
the band in 1980 with bassist Mike Watt 
and drummer George Hurley. Forging 
anew alliance between post-punk 
hardcore and pre-punk blues and jazz, 
the Minutemen quickly emerged as 
one of the most important groups in 
southern California's alternative music 
scene. 

Though formal minimalists—a typical 
set would cram 50 songs into less 
than 40 minutes—the band was driven 
by large passions and a kee 
questioning intelligence, qual 
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The Cult’s lan Astbury 


Boon himself embodied. Friends recall 
his warmth, energy, and quick humor, 
and his ability to discuss three things at 
‘once—excitedly and coherently. His 
songwriting successfully married the 
band’s art-noise leanings to his populist 
ambitions, and did so without 
compromise. Though still a long way 
from mainstream FM radio play, the 
jtemen’s recent support slot on an 
R.E.M. tour brought their music to an 
unprecedentedly large audience. 

At press time, it was unclear whether 
Watt and Hurley intend to carry on. 

‘Anyone wishing to help D's family can 
send a donation to: D. Boon Memorial 
Fund, 10573 West Pico Blvd., Suite 
8, Los Angeles CA 90064. 





Tune in, turn on, drop out, join the Cult. 


“London 1982: It was after punk and 
provoking people wos stil in,” soys 
lan Astbury. His first band, Southern 
Death Cult, made that their business. 
Southern Death Cult opened for 
Theatre of Hate that year. Theatre of 
Hate guitarist Billy Duffy remembers 
driving up to the first venue and 
seeing lan dart across the road in 
front of the van. In the headlights Billy 
got his first impression of Southern 
Death Cults singer: “We saw this 
thing wearing a kilt, moccasins, red 
Mohican down to here, feathers. 

We thought, ‘What the fuck was that, 
a boy or a girl?” 

Southern Death Cult hung out at 
London's Batcave, motherlode of 
a new scene that was soon dubbed 
"positive punk.” Positive punkers 
were supposed to share a penchant 
for dark clubs, dark clothes, and 
dark, aggressive music. Even while 
the band’s “Fatman/Moya” single 
rode the charts, lan insisted the 
movement was a figment of Fleet 
Street's imagination. 

He was probably right. The 
following year the Batcave moved 
and became host to the next Next Big 
Thing. Billy, without a band by then, 
joined lan’s, and Southern Death Cult 
became Death Cult. lan was upset 
that Death Cult and their entourage 
were labeled “Gothic,” but his new 
look, a curtain of bleached, ghostly 
white hair, just encouraged the name- 
calling. lan: “People would think 
‘Death Cult’ was all doom, gloom, 
and despondency. We just decided to 
drop it.” 

As the Cult, their 1984 album, 
Dreamtime, signaled a departure 
from the old band’s punky rawness. 
And with the new LP Love, produced 
by Whaml’s Steve Brown, they're 
in another country. It’s a calculated, 
polished rock sound, catchy but 
foo hard-edged to be bubblegum 

Billy’s signature wa-wa pedal 
guitar has created comparisons with 
psychedelic sounds like Cream, 

Jimi Hendrix, and early ‘70s metal 





like Led Zeppelin. lan admits that 
wearing Zeppelin T-shirts to photo 
sessions and raving about them 

in interviews hasri't exactly 
discouraged the association. But 
what of the Love cover’s cryptic, 
pseudo-American Indian imagery— 
wasn't it inspired by Physical Graffiti? 
lan: “We just said to the artists who 
put the sleeve together it might be 
neat to come up with a few, sort 

of, like, symbols to go along with the 
songs.” 

Jan's lyrics smack of ’60s idealism 
and sentimentality. With songs titled 
"Rain" and “Brother Wolf, Sister 
Moon," he gushes about native 
American culture: ‘The beauty and 
truth of the whole thing. Balance with 
nature, living in harmony with nature, 
which is something white people 
have forgotten.” 

The new direction came to the Cult 
almost simultaneously with their 
discovery of a new club, London's 
psychedelic Alice in Wonderland. 
Today they dress not unlike most of 
the club’s regular patrons: in lots 
of black and paisley, Billy with his 
cropped, bleached hair, lan with 
his long dark locks. Their single, “She 
Sells Sanctuary,” is tight and smart— 
better conceived than the nouveau- 
peacenik stance. “I think we've 
got a bit of talent for doing a three- 
chord simple song well,” says Billy. 
Their talent also lies in making the 
Cult a common ground for punk and 
hippy sensibilities—a compromise 
inconceivable without the catalysts of 
a newly found club scene and 
commercial ambitions. 

The Cult are now reaching for a 
larger American audience one step 
chead of their compatriots Balaam 
‘and the Angel, the March Violets, ond 
Doctor and the Medics. In case 
you're wondering where the Cult got 
the balls to walk around London in 
long hair and paisley—don't worry. 
They're not alone. 





—Suzan Arkun, 











Where did the Go-Go go? 


Where did former Go-Go Jane Wiedlin go and what 
has she done? Some highlights from her diary: 

October ‘84: “After | left the band, | was a hermit. | 
stayed in the house and stared at the ceiling a lot.” 

December: Wiedlin did Christmas shopping and 
bought an Arabian horse. She named him Charlie, 
“Charlie hates me,” she admits, dismayed. “He's great 
as a pet but hates to have me ride him.” 

January ‘85: “| went to Tahiti with my boyfriend,” 
Vince Ely, former Psychedelic Fur, who also produced 
five out of the 11 tracks on Jane's debut solo album. She 
confides this in her little-girl voice. Gnashed teeth on 
the other end of the telephone wire. Female rock stars 
have all the luck. “Nobody told me it was mosquito 
season there,” she continues, “It was awful. It rained. 
We yelled at each other all the time. We broke up. | 
came home after four days. | spent the rest of January 
recovering.” Going to Tahifi to break up? Cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

March: “| dyed my hair blue . . . twice.” 

April: “| wrote songs this month. | also went to see 
Prince.” How did she like Prince? “I fell asleep.” 

May: “I did the video for ‘Blue Kiss’ [the album's first 
single]. | went to see Madonna perform. | went with 
Jellybean [Madonno’s ex].”” 

June: “| redid the ‘Blue Kiss’ video. | went to England 
and bought a lot of clothes. | met somebody there 
‘and fell in love. His name is Ged, and he has long blond 
hair. Ged looks like Tarzan.” 

July: "filmed the movie Clue. It was a small part, 
kind of a silly part. | played the singing telegram girl.” 
Would she like to make more films? “Oh, yes,” Jane 
says enthusiastically. “All of these people had their 
entourages and it was glamorous, so different than my 
life. | want an entourage.” 

September: “I did a pro-peace benefit.” Jane, 
incidentally, has enclosed two postcards in her album, 
‘one addressed to Reagan, one to Gorbachev, asking 
them to stop the arms race. Good. That should do it. 

October: Jane Wiedlin, her first solo album and the 
first solo venture of any of the Go-Gos, is released 
‘on LRS. Records. The cover photo has a royal blue 
background with Jane wearing a baggy yellow suit 
standing barefoot on kelly green astro-turf. “It’s a 
Bryan Ferry suit,” she says. “I love Bryan Ferry. He’s a 
real hero of mine. | would die if he would write a 
song for me.” GASP 

Where Jane Wiedlin’s traveling heart will take her 
next is anybody's guess. But there’s ly a blue kiss 
‘and a strand of blue hair pressed in between the 
pages of her diary. 








—Sukey Pett 
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The man who may 
have invented the 
paisley underground 
talks about Bono, 
Lennon, Dylan, God, 
and the man who 
invented himself. 


Article by Sue Cummings 


office wearing an oversized suit rumpled from 
a nap and green suede creepers. He is tired 
Robyn has just arrived on a tour bus from Boston, and 
the band is late for its sound check. The room bustles 
ith activity, Phones ring, doors slam, 
“Who's playing tonight?” shouts someone from 
outside. 
“Robyn Hitchcock.” 
“Robyn Hitchcock, 
“Speak of the devil. 
Speak of the former Soft Boys leader, sometime 
Captain Sensible cohort, and English family man, Play 
hide and seek with the cult artist of the year (invite 
Alex Chilton). Robyn has John Lennon and Syd Barrett 
in his blood, demented humor, detached 
conceptualism, morbid psycho-weirdo songwriting 
personas, brilliant pop craftsmanship—an original in 
the '60s psychedelic tradition. 


T he tall man stumbles into the concert-hall 








he says and rolls his eyes. 








Your mother is a journalist 

Your father is a creep 

They make it in your bedroom 
When you are fast asleep 

The scenes they are enacting now 
Beside your little bed 

Are never in your consciousness 
But always in your head 


Baby, 
It might sound dodgy now, 
But it sounds great when you're dead. 


Robyn is not related to Alfred Hitchcock. 
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Laura Levin 





our Levine 


People ask Robyn to describe his mind. Most 
attempts resemble anxious grabs at a wet bar of soap. 
He once summed his perspective up this way: “You 
put two mirrors up against each other, and there's 
infinity, but you can never see it, ‘cause your head 
blocks it off.” 

Robyn has a reputation for talking to interviewers 
about seafood—prawns, lobsters, fish, He’s 
invariably asked about hit singles. Although half his 
records sound made for the radio, they're rarely heard 
there. After the Soft Boys broke up, guitarist Kimberly 
Rew formed Katrina and the Waves, for whom he 
wrote “Walking on Sunshine.” Robyn's present 
band, the Egyptians, is three-quarters Soft Boys. 
Kimberly is the only one missing. Sometimes Robyn 
introduces himself onstage as Kimberly. 

Critical acclaim and commercial obscurity have 
won Robyn an American cult following that gladly 
shells out for his import discs. All but Fegmania! and 
last year’s live LP Gotta Let This Hen Out!, are 
unavailable domestically. Most Hitchcock collectors 
reckon that if one record from their shelves had to 
be glued permanently atop their turntables, it would 
be the Soft Boys’ Underwater Moonlight. Or maybe 
Robyn's first solo album, Black Snake Diamond Role. 
And when years of LongPlaying reduce the vinyl 
platter to a useless wafer, you could slap a copy of | 
Often Dream of Trains right on top of it. 

In 1984, | Often Dream of Trains marked Robyn's 
return from a two-year retirement. He recorded 
most of it at his country home in England, sitting 
around alone with a portastudio, The result was a 
sparse, mature thumbprint of an album that included 
such delights as “Uncorrected Personality Traits," 

a song about the childhood sources of sexual 
perversion, sung and overdubbed by Robyn 
barbershop-quartet style. Live, the band sings with 
him; it’s the one they save for encores. 

Sex, as well as death and transformation, 
thematically weave through most of Robyn’s songs. 
As he introduced "Egyptian Cream” at a recent show, 





“This one, like all of them, is about things changing 
into something else.” 

Robyn teases his audience about his own reputation: 
“Are you on drugs? | hope you're not on drugs— 
you'll have a terrible time.” His sound anticipated the 
current plague of psychedelic revival bands, but 
Robyn has picked up where the Beatles left off, 
reinventing what the paisley underground has been 
content to resurrect. 

Meeting Robyn, you will find him upright and 
sober—a contradiction of the portrait his records paint 





“Sometimes it's very disturbing— 
that fact that you've only got 
your own sensations. But of course, 
you can't know where 
everyone else is when you 
explode.” 








of an eccentric whose genius implodes on David 
Crosby and Brian Wilson’s creative plane. Sometimes, 
he seems pinned beneath the conflict’s weight. 
Infinity, with his head blocking it off. 

Fame comes in different packages; Robyn’s rich 
enough to afford any of them, but not greedy enough 
to shoplift. With big bargain-sized celebrity on the 
horizon, the accompanying hysteria can be a 
disconcerting prospect. Cult status, on the other 
hand, usually doesn’t compromise a star’s sanity. 
Paparazzi don’t snap pictures of you sunbathing; you 








remain anonymous at the laundromat. But after 
eight years of making great records, why should 
anyone want to do his own wash? 

Time is the ultimate administrator of justice, and 
judges everywhere are gluing Robyn Hitchcock 
records to their turntables for extended play. 

He settles back, sighs, props the huge green shoes 
on a desk. “So,” he smiles sarcastically, “when did 
it happen for you?” 


Here | Go 

Everyone talks about Syd Barrett,. but the person 
I've listened to most lately has been Bryan Ferry. Not 
always but certainly in the past five or six years. 

Not that | have a passion for Bryan Ferry, | just enjoy 
listening to him the most. The Roxy Music stuff is 
extremely good. 

In a funny way he’s like Eno. He's drifting toward 
Muzak, ambient sound—womblike. Funky, but very, 
very soft funk. | can’t listen to most funk. It’s the 
nearest thing to being inside a womb—the pink, fleshy 
world of Bryan Ferry where there are no hard edges. 


Another Bubble 

When you withdraw completely from the world, 
unfortunately, you can’t communicate with anyone in 
it. You're effectively dead. That's not a useful position 
for an artist. 

I've always been encouraged to worry about myself 
to quite hypochondriacal extremes. The thing to do 
is to think about someone else for a change. You 
can’t fee! somebody else. | can’t feel the weight of 
your face on your hand. | can duplicate it, so | know 
what it’s like. Sometimes it’s very disturbing—that 
fact that you've only got your own sensations. But of 
course, you can’t know where everyone else is 
when you explode, 


Positive Vibrations 

Individuality is a crippling problem with humans, 
‘one which | think is almost unsolvable. Our collective 
telepathy, if we ever had one, has waned. It’s now 
very hard for us. Obviously if we read each other's 
minds, | suppose it would be chaotic. | often think 
people would be happier if we were just a large 
collective organ—like the Chinese. 

But thinking you're not like other people is perhaps 
a very dangerous myth. You're always more like 
other people than you think. 

I suppose that’s one of the big differences between 
what | was doing five years ago and now. My stuff 
was all about shutting things off, keeping people 
at arm’s length. Being lost, not necessarily within 
yourself but just away from people. It was generally the 
way | lived, as well as the songs. The effect that we 
gave out was psychotic. Now I think we're more 
benign. 


Sounds Great When You're Dead 

Thousands of people are trying to figure out how to 
have a Top-10 hit. More people are trying to do that 
than break into banks. 

“Premeditated” makes it sound like pushing 
someone off a cliff. No, it depends upon how much a 
deviation it is from your normal path to go out of 
the way and have a hit record. If your style fits 
comfortably with mass sales, that's great. If you have 
to bend your style or take certain elements of your 
style in order to have hit records, that’s uncomfortable. 
It’s like trying to graft a branch of a cherry tree onto 
an oak. The joint is going to show. 


1 Know You’re Out There 

People ask Kimberly and me about each other, as if 
we could explain one another. Kimberly is pretty 
inexplicable. 

Kimberly may well have—I don't know what he 
did. | would assume that the Waves’ aim was to come 
up with a Top-10 single. | don’t mean he tried to 
write one. | don’t suppose he’s manipulative. | suspect 
that you have to be very manipulative if you want to 
have a hit. 











The last time | heard from Kimberly, he sent me a 
photograph of a guy buying lobsters in Denmark. 
It said, “Thought you'd like this.” 


Where Are the P(rjawns? 

Hits are not so much what the general public wants 
but what the arbiters of taste for the general public 
think the general public should have. | mean, “Get Into 
the Groove” is fine, but “Where Are the Prawns?” 
is unacceptable. To a Martian, as far as I'm concerned, 
there's no difference between me and Madonna. 

And as far as 'm concerned, most people are 
Martians. 


Goodnight 1 Say 
The only thing that bothers me is when people start 
saying, “Oh dear, why aren’t you a big star? You 
‘ought to be, you know. Poor thing.” I'm grateful for 
their support, but all they have to say is that they 
enjoy the show. What I dislike more than anything is 
pity. It just drives me up the fucking wall. 


The Man Who Invented Himself 

My songs are not solely about myself, but | figure 
in them. The way you see things must come through. 
Some writers are literally their own subject matter 
as well. 

only appear as a character in my songs inasmuch 
as | sing them as a character. | couldn't possibly be 
all the things | describe in my songs. | don’t have 
a light bulb head, | haven’t got an insect mother, | 
haven't got a dead wife. 

If those things are symbols, | wouldn't know what 
they're symbols of. Whatever they represent is 
something best left undiscovered. If people start 
probing me too much, | think I'd just be put away. 








1 Wanna Destroy You 
When a rumor is denied, you know there must be 
some truth in it. People will write about me and 
say, “Despite what you might think, Hitchcock is not 
a wigged-out acidhead.” But because they mention 
those words, people go away thinking, “Oh yeah, he’s 





a wigged-out acidhead.” 

Its the same thing when people say, “the criminally 
underrated Robyn Hitchcock.” People look at it and 
think, “He's no good, he's underrated.” You perpetuate 
the stigma by even mentioning it. That's why | don't 
normally bother. 


I Turn Myself On in the Dark 

“The Man With the Lightbulb Head" is not 
consciously about masturbation. It’s about relationships 
with your father. Maybe it's a father who masturbates 
too much. But | don’t really know what my father 
does. | shudder to think what those things are about. 

A lot of people come to me with different 
interpretations of my songs. People read a lot of stuff 
into it. | think it’s a sign of success if people get all 
different ideas out of them. 


Take Up Thy Stethoscope and Walk 

I like a song that is going to last. I'm trying to do 
stuff that people will want to listen to 10 years later. 

Songs should live in the listener's mind. The great 
thing is when there’s more to it than meets the eye. 
With a lot of didactic stuff you know what the song's 
about, you know what it’s for, everything is 
explained, and everything is over in three minutes 
‘There's no ambiguity, no confusion. There's no chance 
to savor the song over and over, 


The Face of Death 

| don't like going through my songs all the time. It’s 
very draining. I’ve seen other people really massacre 
their material by playing it over and over again. Seeing 
Dylan doing “Mr. Tambourine Man” was a really 
depressing experience. The song was obviously dead 
to him. People like the Who made a 15-year career 
out of two years’ good songs. Then they had to do 
“My Generation” all around the world until the song 
meant nothing. I've seen Lou Reed do the 88th 
version of “Sweet Jane,” another dead song. Songs 
that were beautiful. Songs that you knew had 
somebody behind them. They weren't just written by 
a machine. | don’t want to kill my songs or myself. 


Monica Dee 


Cathedral of the Mind 

Bob Dylan discovered God because there was 
nobody higher than him. That's what happens to rock 
stars when you're feted that much and elevated to 
ridiculously high extremes 

You don’t need God until you're grown up and 
alone. Then you cast around, because you're insecure 
and maybe your children are gone. | think God is 
basically a substitute for your parents. You're brought 
up to think your parents know best. Suddenly they 
don't, so who does? You? Maybe you do. All these 
people at your feet? They're just looking up at you if 
you, like most of us, happen to be an enormous 
rock star. We all know from personal experience . 


Ye Sleeping Knights of Jesus 
Stryper? 
They throw Bibles? 
Are they Christian? 
Christian heavy rock? Christ! 
Bumblebee outfits? Striped ones? 


Kingdom of Love 
Bono hasn't been crucified yet, but | suppose John 
Lennon has been. The rack star—a lot of it has to 
do with a mythological thing that goes back centuries. 
You have a young king that you sacrifice. 


Uncorrected Personality Traits 

The problem with being a rock star is that you're 
driven into yourself too much. People focus things at 
you. They want to have misconceptions about you. 
They want to think that you're in some way 
superhuman, in touch with some special world 

It's much more ideal than having a lover, more ideal 
than having a pen friend even. You're a distant, 
safe devotee. 

I like people who listen but aren't manic disciples. 
They enjoy your music but don’t sit around thinking 
about you in the middle of the night. They can put it 
on and say, “This is great,” but they shouldn't confuse 
the record with the person who makes it. Because 
you can never live up to your art. ® 
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WANT TO REACH OUT AND TOUCH ME... 
LEAVE A MESSAGE ON MY STEREO. 


TMA PIONEER. AND IM PROUD OF IT. 


“Chances are, | won't be home swers your phone. But it's much more 
when you call. But don’t panic.I prom- than just a fancy answering machine. 
ise you'll be well received. Its pure, beautiful Pioneer music. 

Oh, and by the way, don’t be in- Pioneer's Intelligent System. 
sulted if] don’t call you back right away. It speaks your language ...in 
I may just decide to listen to some more ways than one. 
music. Fi 


rst.” 
THE PIONEER INTELLIGENT sina espa Al ta unaeh 
SYSTEM. It's so brilliant... it even an- ieee Decne 


CATCH THE SPIRIT OFATRUE PIONEER. @ PIONEER’ 
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Edited by Rudy Langlais and 
Richard Gehr 


James Brown, The Cocteau Twins, 
Albert Collins, Johnny Copeland, 
Robert Cray, Scraping Foetus Off 
the Wheel, Trouble Funk, Bunny 
Wailer, Yellowman, Black Flag, 
Tony Williams, Saccharine Trust, 
James Newton. 


Platter du Jour 


James Brown 
The James Brown Story, 
Vols. | and Il 


Polygram 


OK, LISSEN UP: By now, you know just how hip and 
necessary James Brown was/is. You know, the cat en- 
joying yet another “comeback” (as tho’ he left) from 
that cut on the Rocky IV sound track (dontcha love it?). 
But there's holes in your collection, an’ you wanna turn 
your friends on to the funk motherlode. Well, Polygram 
has heard you, pilgrim. They've reissued the two-vol- 
ume collection The James Brown Story, complete with 
Cliff White's marvelous liner notes which for the first 
time tell you who else is doin’ what with James, among 
other things. These notes alone are worth the price of 
admission, but of course there's all that soul. You even 
get the dates the tracks were recorded, when they en- 
tered the charts, and how long they stayed there. We're 
talkin’ definitive here. 

Of course, this was released first in Europe, ‘cause 
record companies have this idea we're as sterile as ra- 
dio thinks we are 

Volume one, Ain't That A Groove, covers the years 
1966-69. It opens with the music James was creating 
after he grabbed black America by the cojones with “I 











Feel Good” and “Papa’s Got a Brand New Bag.” Of 
course, James also stirred other Americas, but he com- 
pletely overwhelmed an audience quite used to first- 
rate blues, funk, and rock ’n’ roll. After you caught him 
and the Flames (later the JB's) live, there was no ques- 
tion that among his contemporaries—Joe Tex, Otis 
Redding, Wilson Pickett—James was indeed Soul 
Brother No. 1. No question. No contest. Which is not 
taking anything away from those other guys; but when 
white critics “discovered” soul after Otis’ blowout at 
Monterey Pop, the folks on the block would have 
swapped two tix to Redding at the Apollo for one of 
James. 

The standouts on side one include “Bring It Up” and 
“Let Yourself Go.” It’s here that James let the bass com- 
mand the rhythm, which the brass section would com- 
plement along with the guitars and drums. This style, 
which evolved into what is now called funk, was still 
in its early stage, and it’s clear by more “typical” R&B 
tracks like “Money Won't Change You” that James did 
not want to get too far ahead of the audience. At first. 
But James can read a crowd. And while folks grooved 
to the “standards,” they went absolutely bananas when 
that band dropped the funk. Check out “Get It To- 
gether” on side two: it opens in the “standard” R&B way; 
then James calls to “Maceo!” and Mr. Parker, saxman 
extraordinaire, steps forth and proceeds to mess with 
time as he drops notes in and out of the groove to the 
point where a listener/dancer gets his backbone caught 
up with the unsuspected changes even as his feet try 
to keep up with the rhythm section. That, child, is funk. 
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On the very next cut, it’s evident James 
knew where he'd be in the mid-’60s. “I 
Can't Stand Myself (When You Touch 
Me),” one of the all-time great titlds, is 
so OUT you got to double check to see 
it was recorded in September '67. In a 
James Brown band, as listeners happily, 
crazily discovered, any instrument was 
capable of messing with time and step- 
ping in front to create a hook that picked 
you up and flipped you out while digging 
the other instruments party. Here it's a 
looping guitar line. And in the back- 
ground, the accents of a Hammond or- 
gan (God, | miss that fat Hammond 
sound). A second listen reveals how spare 
the track is—no brass, y'all. But they sure 
come back on the next track: “Licking 
Stick.” And that’s parts one and two! The 
horns get real cute here tho’, copping an 
ensemble riff that fades in and out and 
now they're the hook. Except of course 
when Maceo steps out front again. Oh, 
that’s Tim Drummond doing those hyp- 
notic bass changes. He and regular bass- 
ist Bernard Odum paved the way for bass. 
lines that did more than repeat a riff, which 
‘opened the door for Bootsy, who joined 
James—when he was 16!—about 1970. 
Volume one also includes “Give It Up or 
Turn It Loose” and “I Don’t Want No- 
body to Give Me Nothing (Open the 
Door, I'll Get It Myself).” 

Volume two, Doing It to Death, covers 
1970-73, tho’ it leaves out the cuts Bootsy 
and his brother Phelps “Catfish” Collins 
played on; that JB material is supposed 
to be released as a third volume. With 
one exception: you better believe “Doing 
It to Death” is here in all its 10:04 glory. 
Also released on the LP Fred Wesley and 
the JB's cut, this is where P-Funk began. 
Put this on LOUD. And marvel at how 
these mothers can blow: Fred making a 
trombone work, Jimmy Nolen and Cat- 
fish rocking steady on guitar, reedmen L. 
D. Williams and of course Maceo!, and 
‘on and on. This track alone is worth the 
price, but you also get “Brother Rapp,” 
“1 Got Ants in My Pants,” “I Got a Bag 
Of My Own,” and mo’. Of course, these 
two LPs will not make for a complete 
Brown collection. For that, you need Solid 
Smoke’s Can Your Heart Stand It!! ("I Feel 
Good,” “Mother Popcorn,”—which is 
still amazing—"Papa’s Got a Brand New 
Bag,” “Cold Sweat,” “I Got the Feel- 
ing”); Polygram’s reissue of Sex Machine, 
a double set recorded live, as the cover 
says, “at home in Augusta, Georgia with 
his bad self"; and Polygram’s European 
import reissue of James Brown Live At 
The Apollo, Vol. Il with the unreal side 
two which segues into an orgasmic re- 
lease from “Let Yourself Go" to “There 
Was a Time’ to the call and response of 
“| Feel All Right” (really an extension of 
“There Was a Time,” one of James’ best 
tracks) to “Cold Sweat.” 

A PS.: Once | had the pleasure of in- 
terviewing James on radio. After an hour, 
we closed with “Doing It to Death.” 
James’ valet said, “Come on, James, we 
got to go!” but James stood, got into that 
rocking motion of his, tilted his head to- 
wards the monitors, and listened to his 
own groove for a minute. Then he turned 
to me, smiled, and said, “Ain't | bad?” 
No question, brother man. 





—Pablo Guzman 
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The Cocteau Twins 
The Pink Opaque 
4 AD/Relativity 


All those big black haircuts leaving the 
Cocteau Twins’ debut American concert 
this past fall were an incongruous sight 
indeed. What were these gorehounds 
doing out to hear English Easy Listening? 
Shouldn't they be home, Cramps video 
on the VCR, sacrificing small animals to 
the ghost of lan Curtis? These people 
looked a lot meaner than The Pink 
Opaque sounds. 

It could be that they're missing the 
point. It could be that if you discovered 
the Cocteau Twins emerging from a vac- 
uum like the big white hole in space that 
the album cover suggests, then you would 
appreciate them apart from the tiring, 
fashionable precociousness that sur- 
rounds them. You might not notice that 
“Wax and Wane” ’s soaring vocals and 
diminished progressions make it, the ear- 
liest recorded cut on the LP, sound alittle 
like Siouxsie and the Banshees. You might 
not notice how the booming beat and 
minor chords of “Musette and Drums” 
recall Bauhaus's angst. But it could be 
you would find lots of reference points if 
you listened as a normal, down-jacket- 
wearing, Bud-drinking, AOR plebeian. 

You might hear the swirling, ringing, 
thickly textured guitar on “Lorelei” and 








Cocteau Twins Robin Guthrie, Elizabeth 
Frazer, and Simon Raymonde. Despite 
the fashionable precociousness that 
surrounds them, their first American LP 
is not at all bad to hear while getting 

a root canal. 


think The Edge sat in on the session. Or 
find that the blurred, moody wash of 
backing vocals on “Aikea-Guinea” re- 
minds you of the 10cc’s “I'm Not in Love.” 
Robin Guthrie's production sense and 
Elizabeth Frazer's singing create a feel 
that's similar to. . . how does it go . . . 
“Don't you forget about me”. . . oh yeah. 
Simple Minds. 

“We're not deliberately obscure,” Fra- 
zer told one interviewer. The Cocteau 
Twins are not obscure at all, just one of 
many introspective reactions to the 
macho aggression of rock ‘n’ roll. Frazer 
is of the Michael Stipe school of diction, 
the lyrics unintelligible, the syllables a 
vehicle for emotional impressions larger 
than logic. You could call it scat, but it’s 
not nonsense. The meaning is there. One 
of these days, cruising in a pick-up past 
the bank where the model citizen/in- 
debted farmer shot the loan officer, you 
might find it's just the kind of fragile, will- 
ing sympathy you need. Or just the kind 
of humorless pity you could do without. 

The Pink Opaque is the Cocteau Twins’ 
first American release, an anthology of 
picks since their first LR Garlands, four 
years ago. It's a pure, soothing record, a 
record you can’t hate. Someday you might 
find it playing on the radio in your den- 
tist’s office and think that it’s not at all bad 
to hear while getting a root canal. On that 
day you might see the big black haircut 
in a neighboring chair leap up and 
scream, “The COCTEAU TWINS!? On 
the RADIO? All their fans now are PO- 
SEURS!!” He'll be spitting cotton at you. 











—Sue Cummings 





Albert Collins, Johnny 
Copeland, and Robert Cray 
Showdown! 

Alligator 


Showdown! is lethal, an outrageous coup 
for the Chicago-based Alligator label. 
What we have here is a giant jolt, a mu- 
sicia’s masterpiece, unadulterated ec- 
stasy for anyone who loves good, clean- 
sounding layered guitars. If you think 
Clapton and Allman hit pay dirt recording 
“Layla,” you're about to be blown away. 

This is the best blues album to surface 
in years. Whoever lured Albert Collins, 
Johnny Copeland, and up-and-comer 
Robert Cray into the studio—at the same 
time—deserves a goddamned medal. | 
mean it. This is the kind of session people 
look back on in 10 years, pick up the 
album cover, and shake their heads. Fur- 
thermore, producers Bruce Iglauer and 
Dick Shurman had the presence of 
mind—the cool—to back this triumvi- 
rate with some of Chicago's finest ses- 
sionmen: organist Alan Batts, bassist 
Johnny B, Gayden, and drummer Casey 
Jones. 

Showdown! never, never quits. From 
the opening note of “T-Bone Shuffle” 
through “Blackjack” ’s frenzied climax, 
this nine-song set sizzles. Don't even think 
filler, There isn’ta wasted moment or bad 
note to be had anywhere. Collins, Cope- 
land, and Cray blast riff after riff, mixing 
originals and covers on a no-holds-barred, 
Texas-tinged, R&B-flavored trip through 
the Chicago south side. Qooow! If Muddy 
and Mr. Smooth Vimmy Reed) were alive 
today, they'd be smilin’, yes they would. 
Four-, five-, and six-minute jams, hap- 
pily, Seem to go on forever. Cray’s vocal 
on his minor blues “The Dream’ is en- 
veloped in a sea of guitar solos. Hop Wil- 
son’s funkified shuffle, “Black Cat Bone,” 
satisfies. Copeland's slow, oozing “Bring 
Your Fine Self Home,” which employs 
Collins on harmonica, will melt you. 

No horns. No hype. NOTHING 
Showdown! displays three tasteful gui- 
tarists crankin’ their Telecasters and Stra- 
tocasters in high gear, using every musi- 
cal weapon they possess: Collins's sustain; 
Cray’s rapid-fire bends and stretches; 
Copeland lays down soft, subtle, and 
colorful tones. Relentlessly, mercilessly, 
these guys come at you two and three at 
atime. 

What a package. It’s all here: the 
walkin’, the informality, the tight blues 
structure, combined with grit, grime, and 
a touch of nasty. These guys definitely 
got their mojo workin’. 








—lonathan W. Poses 


Scraping Foetus 
Off the Wheel 
Nail 

Homestead Records 


The obvious question: Is Scraping Foetus 
Off the Wheel some kind of put on or 
what? 

The obvious answer: Sort of. 

Consider (or don't) the play of names 
and products, the Foetus variations, from 
the renowned Foetus Family (You've Got 
Foetus on Your Breath to The Foetus of 
Excellence), as well as the Wiseblood 
projects (e.g., “Motorslug”). Consider (or 
forget) the man behind the curtain, Clint 
Ruin (aka Jim Foetus, aka Jim Thirwell). 
if you provide the world with enough al- 
ter egos, there's bound to be something 
for anybody. Better yet, shuffle the ID 
cards, deal a hand, then sweep the deck 
(but not the stakes) off the table with a 
flourish and a sneer. 

Nail: a catalog of musical and textual 
clichés aggressively recombined, turned 
on their heads, ground squirming into the 
sidewalk. What do you expect from an 
aesthetic philosophy that suggests “em- 
bracing negativism as a reaffirmation and 
a tool”? An iconoclastic fervor is e- 
vinced from the get-go, with “Theme 
From Pigdom Come,” a neo-Romantic 
‘overture that points back to the turn of 
the century, (re)setting the table for ca- 
tastrophes to follow. 

Caiastrophe one, “The Throne of Ag- 
ony” ("rule my body from the throne of 
agony / My conscience and constitu 
tion's naggin’ me"), kicks in (and out) with 
the charming violence of, say, Tom Waits 
singing, say, the James Chance songbook 
arranged by—get this—Pyotr llich Tchai- 
kovsky, with the Mission Impossible 
theme thrown in at no extra cost. And 
catastrophe two (“Pigswill”), on the other 
hand, uses that most modern of musical 
clichés, industrial music (or “junk rock,” 
as Ann Landers recently called it), to rein- 
force some nasty lyrics about a mass 
murderer whose mission in life is to “de- 
stroy all girls.” Eat this, liberal swine. 

Such titles as “Enter the Exterminator,” 
“Descent Into the Inferno,” and “Private 
War’ hint at Clint Ruin’s general thematic 
drift. The lyrical terrain runs the gamut 
from warmed-over scatology (with em- 
phasis on the “scat”) ripped from the hal- 
lowed pages of Antonin Artaud and (I'd 
rather be) Celine, to dire little ditties that 
might've been writ by nearly everyone's 
favorite Tinseltown geekling, Henry Rol- 
lins. “Best” couplet: “I am the son of 
man / | am the son of slam.” 

Hey, that wasn't very good, was it? 
That's because the sound was off. If on, 
you would have heard fantastic bombas- 
tic blocks of rhythmic puzz (imagine Tre- 
vor Horn's evil twin). Because something 
disturbing’s going on here; somebody's 
rocking the roll boat with sadistic aban- 
don (Jimmy Page isn’t the only one who 
can claim, “I never hurt anybody who 
didn’t want to be hurt”), Foetus is a mad 
baby, a bad baby rattling the bars on 
crib, He's screaming for something to eat. 
Give him pabulum and there’s gonna be 
trouble. Well? 








—Richard Gehr 


Clint Ruin, 


ikaijim Foetu: 


Jim Thirwell. 
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Trouble Funk 
Saturday Night Live! from 
Washington, D.C. 

Island 


At hard-core martial arts movies, the au- 
dience pays no attention to the theater's 
schedule. It shows up when it feels like 
it, immerses itself unreservedly in the 
nonstop carnage, and leaves when it’s 
seen enough. Plot, characters, and the- 
matic development all take a back seat 
to the action, which flows without inter- 
ruption, shaped occasionally by practi- 
cally indistinguishable, interchangeable 
episodes. They came to see fighting, and 
‘in the best action pics the fighting reels 
intoxicatingly in a dizzying rush 

This live Trouble Funk album is like 
those movies. Ostensibly it’s a collection 
of songs strung together with percussion 
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breaks to form two side-long medleys, 
allowing for a quick breather in the mid- 
dle of side two. But this description im- 
plies too much. Like that the songs are 
significantly different from the breaks or 
from one another. Trouble Funk songs 
consist basically of heraldic horn intros 
and Worrellian synth tweedles that give 
way to gravelly exhortations along the 
lines of, “Can we take it to the bridge?” 
or “Can we do it again?” All very nice 
and rousing, but like the individual ident- 
ities of characters in fight sequences 
they're secondary to the irresistible head- 
long flow. Nobody’s gonna show up to 
hear Robert Reed work his ashtray vocal 
chords. 

They show up for the drums, To feel 
them, to give themselves over to their in- 
cessant rat-a-tat tug. The most compel- 
ling voice on this album belongs to the 
cowbell. Inits intuitively imprecise, con- 
stantly modulating clunk, it leads the 
continuous throwdown that is Trouble 
Funk. As opposed to beat box explosive 
ness, Trouble Funk's percussive, poly- 
rhythmic slop envelopes you 
You don't break to this—you slide. Back- 
bone first. 

Saturday Night Live! is nonstop serious 
power funk, with no distractions, no ni- 
ceties, and no aspirations to pop or fu- 
sion—the usual bane of funk albums. It’s 
like a martial arts movie with nothing but 
action sequences. 








—lohn Leland 


Bunny Wailer 
Marketplace 
Shanachie 


Yellowman 
Galong, Galong, Galong 
Shanachie 


Disregard the drawing of a Third World 
market on the cover of Bunny Waller's 
Marketplace, because this album is any- 
thing but rustic. Fact is, Bunny's newest 
comes across like fodder for the world 
marketplace with its clean, bouncy, up- 
market grooves and the type of interna- 
tional pop exemplified by Eddy Grant, 
Jimmy Cliff, and Sonny Okusuns. | swear 
by the grace of Jah I'm dumbfounded by 
Bunny Wailer, the Blackheart Man, aban- 
doning his muddy, echoey roots reggae 
for a mix by discomeister Francois Ker- 
vorkian. Lacking words of inspiration, 
Wailer resorts to exhortations to “dance 
the night away" in a tune of the same title 
that sounds eerily similar to Cliff’s “Un- 
conditional Love.” The soca rhythms of 
this and “Jump Jump" are charming, but 
when you add the airy “Dance Hall Mu- 
sic” and “Stay With the Reggae,” the re- 
sult is damn near enervating as the tracks 
become seemingly endless vamps. Even 
more excruciating is Wailer’s attempt at 
homage in “Stay With the Reggae” when 
he sings, “They got the man who shot the 
sherrif / But they gotta make the music 
play /... they got the man, but no 
woman no cry.” 

Worse yet, Wailer's raspy, growling vo- 
cals and nasal, synthesized choruses on 
“Electric City” sing the praises of New 
York City as the place to be. Now this is 
a remarkable turnaround for a man who 
refused to leave the hills of Jamaica to 
tour Babylon, especially since New 
York—with its thousands of homeless and 
hundreds of thousands of poor—is Ba- 
bylon’s financial capital and bankrolls the 
type of neocolonial exploitation the 
Blackheart Man used to excoriate with 
vigor and conviction. Granted, Wailer 
goes on to chart the “electric cities” of 
the world, but this hardly articulates any 
sort of pan-African dream. Oddly enough, 
the love songs, “Tears From Your Eyes” 
and “Home Sweet Home,” though not 
so enchanting as Gregory Isaacs's brand 
of lover's rock, are the most soulful of the 














album, Under Wailer, riddim standard 
bearers Sly and Robbie kick along bub- 
bling, chiming accompaniment pep- 
pered with arpeggiated guitar runs, 
whooshing sounds, and steady key- 
boards. Nonetheless, Marketplace for- 
sakes the fire and brimstone of rasta tes- 
timony for treacle and sunnyside 
spirituality. 

Now Yellowman’s Galong, Galong, 
Galong is another kettle of fish. This al- 
bino brother, who collaborated with hip 
hop stars Run-DMC on “Roots, Rock, 
Reggae,” gets down and nasty. You might 
say he’s a real dirty rappin’ muthafucka. 
His toasts, boasts, falsetto squawks, and 
gibberish scats dart around spare dub in- 
strumentation that is deceptively dense 
as keyboards, guitar, triangles, and cym- 
bals continually fade in and out, fi 
every space. Like Wailer, Yellowman calls 
for dancing on “Skank Quadrille” and the 
toast to his Grammy nomination for King 
Yellowman, “Reggae Get the Grammy,” 
but he does so with a Dj's verve and im- 
pudence and the rhythmic thrust of a go 
go band in slow motion. Most of the al- 
bum, however, is given over to Yellow- 
man’s rambling, scatological claims of 
sexual prowess atop driving, martial 
rhythms. 

“Under Mi Fat Ting” tells the tempo- 
rary object of his affection, “I like dem 
polyrhythm like a lizard on a limb” and 
that he's the DJ king. The message in his 
drone being, take the fat ting before 
somebody else does. “Bubble With Mi 
Ting” upon a double bed spring where 
he “make love from one straight troo to 
the ninth hour” leaves little doubt about 
Yellowman’s intentions. But the most 
boisterous and humorous of Yellowman’s 
raps, “Blow Saxophone,” is for those who 
“like sex upside down, not for the F-U- 
C-K but for the $-U-C-K.” Over jangly 
keyboards and booming bass and drums, 
he chants a denial of his interest in kissing 
“below the navel, eating off that two- 
foot table,” but marvels at a woman's 
ability to “eat off the three-foot table, like 
licking ice cream from a cone.” 





—Don Palmer 


Yellowman: a real dirty rappin’ 
muthafucka. 
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Black Flag 
The Process of Weeding Out 
SST 


Saccharine Trust 
Worldbroken 
SST 


In terms of sheer spatial motion, no post- 
ESP American label has covered distance 
(either quantitative or qualitative) quite 
the way SST has. Like rocket-powered, 
multiforked tongues-of-creation driven 
wet and pulsing into donut/targets of 
alinear form-containment, recent SST re- 
leases have spun out into stylistic space. 
To say that these projectiles either hit or 
missed their respective marks infers that 
said goals are apparent and graspable— 
a spurious precept. Still, you can call ‘em 
as you hear ‘em and these two skokes 
sound hotter ’n_ the reddest wagon. 

The Process of Weeding Out, the eighth 
Black Flag album, follows swiftly on the 
comtrails of the brilliant post-post-punk- 
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ROCK of In My Head. An all-instrumen- 
tal album, it’s the last to feature the drums 
of Bill Stevenson (who offers an unchar- 
acteristically jazzy touch at times), and 
with its release, Greg Ginn heralds the 
fourth stage of his ascension to heaven 
via strings. Where his most recent work 
with Black Flag seemed to revolve around 
Burroughsian “routines” that splayed out 
ina large-but-finite number of directions, 
his playing style here gathers in previ- 
ously outward-bound energy. The result 
of this new, implosive methodology is a 
hypnotically churning stew pot of murk, 
riff, and raff. Compared to the instru- 
mental half of the Family Man LP. much 
less jam-or-perish dynamics are evi- 
denced here, and it's gonna be real effin’ 
interesting to see what Ginn does with 
the beautiful discordian fury he's har- 
nessed. Keep your sense receptors open 
and finely tuned. You'll need ‘em. 

‘An excellent way to test your appara- 
tuses is to personally decipher the aural 
calligraphy that makes up Saccharine 
Trust's third LP Worldbroken. Recorded 


Black Flag: harnessing a beautiful 
discordian fury. 


at a show comprised entirely of non- 
scripted music and wordage spot-read/ 
spewed/invented by the South Bay quar- 
tet (with Minuteman Mike Watt filling in 
on bass), this LP takes the show’s three 
or four long, twisting pieces and breaks 
them up into a piker’s dozen of shorter 
but no less twisting “songs.” The basic 
sound is of four tuxedoed gents bravely 
fighting the incessant urge-to-riff that rat- 
tles around in the subconscious of most 
electto-musicians. On disc, this impulse 
is more controlled than it was in real time; 
the resultant noise shines with the bril- 
liance of inspiration translated immedi- 
ately to sound. The version presented here 
also gives the lyrics a less meanly Old 
Testament slant than the show had. The 
ravings of Joaquim Brewer sound less the 
shouted parables of a bush-taught prophet 
than they do the True Voice of a new beat 
muse filtered through the body of a crash- 
pad philosopher, but that’s no problem. 
There was really no room in the Old Tes- 
tament for the brain-cracking guitar skill 
that Joe Baiza shows off, spouting long 
ropey strings of sonic puh much the way 
that Miles must have once imagined that 
John McLaughlin did. In his poetic liner 
notes, Richard B. Meltzer (a guy who 
should know) likens the unit's sound to 
“Jim and Jimi in one band.” If you think 
you can handle that, handle this. 

If you don’t think you can handle it, sit 
down, get a grip on yourself, and think 
again. The bus is moving. Dig? 








—Byron Coley 


THE LONG RYDERS 





The Long Ryders 
State of Our Union 
Island 


It's curious how the Hollywood hillbillies 
have come to the aid—aesthetically 
speaking, needless to say—of the farm- 
ing classes. First out of the gate was the 
squawking flock o” farmin’ films that Jes 
sica Lange and Sally Field and Sissy Spa- 
cek produced for ‘emselves. Uncan- 
nily—embarrassingly—identical, they 
could have been cut, shuffled, and 
spliced together with nary a moment's 
miscue: Mel and Sissy swapping marital 
beds in the editing room with Sam and 
Jessica, every bit of ‘tween-the-sheets 
dialogue intact, and the whole dang 
bunch of ‘em still getting up at the crack 
‘0’ dawn to battle valiantly against the rag- 





ing flood that threatens to bring desola- 
tion and bankruptcy and foreclosure to 
the farm that’s been in our family since 
before muh daddy was 

Curious. 

And more curious still that within the 
selfsame Farm-Aiding fiscal year, the 
mightily promoted, mightily applauded, 
and mightily overrated Maria “Lone 
Who?” McKee's solo album was deliv- 
ered unto a freshly fertilized world. It fea- 
tured, needless to say, “After the Flood,” 
wherein La McKee, raised within a spit- 
tin’ distance of the Sunset Strip, wailed 
fetchingly of the desolation and bank- 
ruptcy and foreclosure that’ve flooded the 
farm that’s been in our family since be- 
fore. . 

Even more needless to say, these pas- 
toral scenes were all lit by the most bril- 
liant sunsets to be found outside a wire 
rack in a drugstore and by the most heart- 
felt sincerity to be found . . . well, to be 
found anywhere. Dirt’s easier to sing 
about when you dig it from afar. 

Enter (galloping breathlessly, stallions 
a-fleck with foam, only just moments too 
late for a Farm Aid cameo) the Long Ry- 
ders (named, sort of, after the Hollywood 
hipster’s favorite revisionist cowboy 
movie) and their major-label debut (cue 
the tympani), State of Our Union. Need- 
less to say, that’s them on the cover in 
front of the brilliant dry-ice, simulated 
sunset, all duded up like they're on their 
way to a casting call for a made-for-TV 
movie about Buffalo Springfield. 

First things first, however. Long Ryder 
leader Sid Griffin is something of a coun- 
try-rock archivist—he recently published 
a devoted fan’s starry-eyed biography of 
Gram Parsons—and in the album's 
opener, “Looking for Lewis and Clark,” 
he can’t help but wonder if Parsons has 
been paying proper attention. He’s been 
thinking, Griffin sings, of the deceased 
folk-rocker Tim Hardin (not very hard, 
apparently; of Hardin’s miserable death 
by overdose, Griffin figures: “No one 
gave Tim reason to believe / So he just 
packed his bags to leave’"—how’s that 
for a postcard sunset?) although what's 
really on his mind is neither Hardin nor 
Parsons, but Griffin: “When Tim got to 
heaven, hope he told Gram / ‘Bout the 
Long Ryders and just who | am.” So much 
for selfless scholarship. 

Past that, the Long Ryders, needless to 
say, concern themselves with the reviv- 
alist roots-rockers’ increasingly standard 
‘canon of complaint. The farms are fail- 
g, the trains are disappearing, the fac- 
tories are closing, and it’s gol-dern hard 
decidin’ which one'll make the most ro- 
mantic song fodder. This isn’t protest mu- 
sic, it’s what The Wall Street journal calls 
“cause-related marketing.” 

It’s also music custom-made to rock- 
crit by, and the Long Ryders all but in- 
clude footnotes on their sources. 
“WDIA,” for example, owes its origin to 
a light-headed reading of the Memphis 
oral history Beale Black and Blue; “Good 
mes Tomorrow, Hard Times Today” is, 
cribbed from the Cliff's Notes version of 
The Grapes of Wrath; “Capturing the 
Flag” is pristine middle-period Byrds; 
“Mason-Dixon Line” resurrects both the 
early Flying Burrito Brothers and the 
sound of Gram Parsons stretching to his 
notes; and “Years Long Ago” argues— 




















get this!—against living in the past. 

Not to worry, needless to say. The past 
the Long Ryders love so much never ex- 
isted in the first place. The America they 
long for is rustic, rugged, romantic, and 
no more real than Disneyland’s seven- 
eighths scale Main Street, U.S.A. It rings 
with all the authenticity of Spacek’s far- 
min’ film, where the contemporary farm 
wife spent most of her time either gazin’ 
at the dazzling sunsets or in the kitchen 
baking whole-wheat bread. And just as 
the production notes for Spacek’s movie 
told us that the star’s face contained “a 
transforming inner strength straight out of 
Walker Evans’ Depression portraits” (!), 
the back of the Long Ryders album fea- 
tures a Depression-era Dorothea Lange 
photo and a Hollywood mailing address 
for “Fanclub Information and Political In- 
sight.” 

Nostalgic for a time they never knew, 
for ditches they've never had to dig, for 
the calluses they wear in their dreams, 
the Long Ryders line up foursquare with 
the rest of the Tinseltown tenderfeet and 
solemnly pledge forever to endure, flood 
or no flood, It’s too cheap and too easy 
to be real, but that’s the way Hollywood 
has always worked. The Long Ryders will 
dry up and blow away soon enough, 
needless to say, and Sissy and Sally and 
Jessica and Maria will have already dis- 
covered new causes to bestow their 
whims upon. Id be even funnier if it 
weren't so repulsive. 


—Bart Bull 





Morice Dee 


Sid Griffin of the Long Ryders: on their 
way to a casting call for a made-for- 
TV movie about the Buffalo Springfield. 
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Wild Turkey. It’s not the best because it’s expe: 
It’s expensive because it’s the best. 
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Now you can send a gift of Wild Turkey="/101 Proof anywhere” by phone through Nationwide Gift Liquor. Call Toll Free 1-800-CHEER-UP 
(Arizona 602:957-4829), “Except where prohibited, Major credit cards accepted. Austin, Nichols Distilling Co., Lawrenceburg, KY © 1985. 


UNDERGROUND 


Column by Andrea ‘Enthal 


In garages and small halls, in every corner of 
LiatMel(elof Wa ol-tolo) (Melk -M unto] «late Maul is(oul of Texel -) 
they're driven. Screaming. Growling. 
Whispering. Creating six-stringed anarchy or 
the gentlest of plinks and plings. They are the 
(Wiatel=ice|cole]ave Mai McM are l MeN ine) (.-101\-10] A LHe] 
vision. Nobody rules. You can be anybody, 
even nobody. The underground doesn’t care. 
All that matters is the music. 


New Zealand, where sheep 
outnumber humans three to one, 

comes Tall Dwarfs, a gangling 
ensemble that makes Snow White’s 
seven look like an intimate coffee klatch 
There are 21 of them. Their music can 
be as simple as one singer against 
‘one acoustic guitar and as surreal as the 
Beatles on “Blue Jay Way.” With sparse, 
careful production, each track takes 

on an otherwordly identity. Nothing 
pretentious, pompous, or theatrical, 
even though the Dwarfs practically have 
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F rom the down-undergrounds of 








an orchestra within the band. Using 
crumhorn, tambourine, cello, cabassa, 
vibes, bells, clarinet, viola, piano, 
violin, and six different acoustic guitars, 
they create a sound of delightful 
subtleties. From the lone blues track, 
“Woman,” through the pop disharmony 
of "Burning Blue,” the Tall Dwarfs’ 
album That's the Short and Long of It 
has a delicate atmosphere that seems 
lifted from old Beatles LPs. Partially it's 
the way they use tambourine; at times 
the vocal delivery too. 

Even if you hated the music, the 

\ 


cover would be a trip. Psychotic 
household appliances wreak havoc on 
bug-eyed fishes and humanoid 
creatures twist in surreal funhouse- 
mirror contortions throughout a 19-page 
lyric book. There's also a cardboard 
op-art turntable spinner to make your 
‘own eyes go fishy. You can’t instantly 
absorb the jacket—or the music—and 
just toss it away. The Tall Dwarfs album 
is one of dozens of intriguing releases, 
from Flying Nun Records, an 
independent label of world reknown. 
You can contact them at RO. Box 3000, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


The Party Boys come from the deserted 
inner section of Los Angeles, a district 
of grumbling derelicts and crumbling 
warehouses where only aliens and 
artists dare to tread. By day their world 
thunders with trucks, crates, and trains 
as loading orders are barked in Spanish, 
Korean, and Vietnamese. Come 6 PM, 
downtown Los Angeles turns to Mars. 
Nobody speaks any language because 
there's nobody there. The whole city 
becomes a giant echo chamber. It's then 
that the Party Boys come out to play. 

In lofts, galleries, old warehouses, and 
bars, the Party Boys, a six-member 
coed crew, play relentless tom-tom 
beats. It takes two drummers to lay 
down the Party rhythm, a tribal bongo 
pulse that never stops. Over it Donald 
Dunham warbles choppy blasts of 
quitkily twisted vocals, baa-ed whispers, 
and pointed bleats that rise and fall in 
pitch and tone. His voice spills over the 
band’s koto-esque plink and chime 
guitar like one most honorable, if 
somewhat uncoordinated, Chinese boy 
pronouncing English with all the 
syllables and none of the inflections 
right. On their album Trucker’s Strike, 
the Boys turn the name of a Los Angeles 
fast-food chain, Chicken on Fire, into 
an experience at a jazz club with 

the addition of Snakepit’s sweetly 
dripping saxophone work. Then they 


twist the paradise beaches of “St 
Tropez” under their delicately recorded 
pound. You'd never have imagined 
how sickeningly sinister a suntan can 
be. The Party Boys’ music is arty 





without being snooty, and their 
disjointedly impressionistic lyrics don’t 
require an English Lit. degree. You 





could even dance to them if you were 
desperate. Iridescence Records, at 

RO. Box 3556, Culver City, CA 90230, 
is their current label. They also have 

a previous release on Independent 
Project Records, RO. Box 60357, Los 
Angeles, CA 90060. 


If gloom and punk had a baby, it might 
sound like Part One, a shimmery 
shivery guitar band that brings new 
meaning to the word mellow with their 
hoarsely shouted vocals and flanged, 
fluid guitar simmerings. Theirs is a 
sound like honey dipped in sand. Part 
One's lead vocalist modestly calls 
himself Christ and sings about such 
Christian concerns as boiling flesh 
tunes titled “Black Mass,” “Ince: 
“Possessed.” Space sirens swirl like 
keyboards in “Ghost,” though there's 
nothing synthetic added to the band’s 
guitar-derived sounds. Part One's 

















Pictures of Pain LP is a heavily echo- 
laden trip into the darkest recesses 

of occult, delivered with a thick British 
accent and slithering shine. Sisters of 
Mercy fans are most likely to like Part 
‘One's black vinyl, which comes from 
Pusmort, RO. Box 701, San Francisco, 
CA 94101 


Erratic Sculpture's Jim Fletcher has a 
magical, mystical vocal style. Over 
hard-edged acoustic guitar strums he 
sings gentle, lilting lines while his echo 
seems to wander off in swirling, 
mismatched harmonies. Erratic Sculpture 
is one of those soft Ameripop guitar- 
jangle bands that have been sprouting in 
epidemic proportions in the wake of 
R.E.M, But there's a difference between 
Erratic Sculpture and the droves of 
genre hoppers: Erratic Sculpture is good. 
Though they're devotees of the sweet 
paisley movement, Fletcher and 
company borrow a bit of happy 
Caribbean attitude on the ominously 
titled “Cholera” (which has nothing that 
I-can decipher to do with any disease) 
and spill their mutated vocal harmonies 
over the pretty mid-’60s pop of “Can 
You Forget.” You can buy this single 
through Donna Jacobs, 44 Cypress St., 
Central Islip, NY 11722. 


Talking about sweet jangle bands, Salem 
66 makes softly harmonic and 
bewitching American guitar pop with a 
roughly gutsy folk streak on their album 
A Ripping Spin (which is the name of 
their drummer's retired racehorse, not a 
cheap shot from the three ladies and 
lone gentleman of this quartet at a 
certain new music magazine). From the 
perky “Love and Truth” through the 
unwinding biographical complexities of 
“The Vessel,” which pays tribute to 
children and teens of the ‘30s and ‘40s, 
Salem has created a sophisticated and 
subdued collection of bouncing, 
shadowy, and shining ballads. “All the 


sorrows of the world come and sleep 
with me when I grow up,” sings Judy 
Grunwald in her clear, sweet, womanly 
voice, "My father lived seven lives 

out of nine as a boy in Nazi Germany. 
My mother felt the depression as a 

girl in the Bronx in New York City. She 
says, ‘How do you have fun, girl?” 
Ultimately an optimistic tale in which 
the singer's parents find happiness 

and peace through her, “The Vessel” is 
a different kind of love song from 
Homestead Records, RO. Box 570, 
Rockville Centre, NY 11571 


Left: Pushead, who traded an 
autographed Geiger book with Part 
One’s lead guitarist for the rights to 
release their LP on his label Pusmort. 
Below: Erratic Sculpture, (L-R) Ben 
Potenziano, Bill Miller, Jim Fletcher, John 
Borghardt 


When it comes to the best-named bands 
of all times, Ku Klux Frankenstein has 
got to be on the list. Their grubby, 
grungy version of post-Hendrix roots ‘n’ 
roll combines shearing guitar drones 
and all the deep distortion ears can 
handle, “Well Hung Boy” is a dark and 
creeping blues rocker with growled 
vocals and feedback-edged bass spikes. 
Slowly plodding in its story about the 
demonic possession that created rock 'n’ 
roll, it grates and crawls, while “Bury 
This One” races western-cow-surf 
style, with hoofbeat rhythms and those 
guitars pealing in distortion-edged, 
fluid drops. Crash Records, 203 
Balaclava Rd., Caulfield 3161 Victoria, 
Australia, is behind these monsters 


Whooping and grumbling with a 
nonchalant sneer, Bogshed delivers 
lines like “citygirlscitygirlscitygirls” in 
tongue-twisted slithers on their six-track 
EP Let Them Eat Bogshed. It’s a happily 
energized exercise in chaos control, 
delicately seasoned with just the right 
degree of distortion to keep its playful 
bounciness out of bubblegum territory. 
You want influences? Bogshed’s got 
influences. They downright steal Fall 
vocalist Mark E. Smith’s patented high, 
bark-edged howl in “Slave Girls” and 
the Fall’s steamroller-may-care sense of 





pacing. You won't get to hear “Panties 
Please” on SPIN Radio Underground 3, 
because producer Ed Rasen doesn’t 
think radio stations will play a track 
whose refrain is “son of a bitch,” but 
you will get to hear another of their 
joyously trampled compositions if you 
live in an area where Underground 

is aired. Vinyl Drip Records, 82 Mather 
‘Ave., Liverpool 18 7HA, England. 





Those who've never purchased a record 
by mail from a foreign country can 
send me a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope and I'll send you my flier 

‘on mail-order tips. All the fliers listed at 
the end of previous Underground 
columns are still available, so enclose a 
note telling which you want. If you're 
in an underground band and you've put 
out your own record, I’m also interested 
in hearing it. You can reach me through 
SPIN at 1965 Broadway, New York, 

NY 10023. 


to 
i 
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The triumphant return of postpunk poseurs. 


Column by John Leland 
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Monica Dee 


or reasons which | don't care to 
F discuss with total strangers, | spent 
an inordinate part of this month 
wired to mainstream white commercial 
radio. Power Rock, K-Rock, Work 
Force Blocks—jeez, it’s scary out there 
Every station featured a guest 
appearance by Robert Palmer. Thank 
God for the quirks, mutants, accidents, 
poseurs, fatties, and underpaid heroes 
that fill the next two pages. Look for the 
ultimate hardcore rap, hip hop swing, 
nu-wave metal, fake Indian disco, an 
unlikely victory of beat box over 
banality, and a weird-looking funkateer 
from Brooklyn who never sleeps. And. 
while you're at it, look for Fishbone, 





Stetsasonic: “Just Say Stet” b/w “Rock 
de la Stet” (Tommy Boy) 


This isn’t so much a record as a chal- 
lenge. At the flip of a switch (or the drop 
ofa tonearm, if your box is broken), Stet- 
sasonic gets inside your shirt and for four 
utes threatens to kick your ass. Not 
in so many words, but the sound of this 
record is so tough and the raps so ag- 
gressive, that it just bullies you into sub- 
ission. The hard rock beat booms, the 
rappers yell, and your nuts cower in a 
corner. Over a mean and lean electro- 
whomp, these macho rockers set things 
in order: “If you find Stetsasonic hard to 
pronounce / Better learn to say it, and fi 
your mouth.” Yowsa. There's a clear debt 
to Run-D.M.C. here both in the stance 
and in the way the rappers overlap one 
another, but Id like to see the guy with 
the guts to collect it. Just say, “Tuff.” 











Blancmange: “Lose Your Love” b/w West 
India Company: “Ave Maria” (Sire) 


As a marketing strategy, this is great: two 
bands for the price of one. As a single 
well, let’s look at the goods. The Blanc- 
mange cut is smart synthesized DOR: 
clever instrumentation, sharp mix, and a 
relentless beat. It’s also exhaustingly dull 
These two talented guys seem incapable 
of making tolerable music. West India 
Company is Blancmange plus Alison 
Moyet's former Yaz sidekick Vince Clark, 
singer Asha Bhosle, and percussionist 
Pandit Dinesh. As a one-off project ded- 
icated to ersatz ethnicity, the group proves 
much more intriguing and seductive than 
Blancmange. “Ave Maria,” with its Indian 
drone and brittle synth hooks, is techno- 
Christian hymnody Eastern-style, And like 
Sheila Chandra’s unfortunately ignored 
raga roll, it makes for hypnotic dance 
music. Anybody got any incense? 





The Art of Noise: “Legs” b/w “Hoops 
and Mallets” (Chrys 





Give idiotic glee its due. If this hip hop 
instrumental leaves you moronically 
content, saliva dribbling down your chin, 
your fly possibly unzipped—well, shit 
Jack, that’s what the contemporary avant- 





garde is all about. Ask Keith Haring if you 
don't believe me. “Legs” is yet another 
“Beat Box’ clone, with the scantily clad 
machine whomping away in full mono- 
lithic glory right there in the center of the 
mix. But this time the skimpy clothes are 
a bit different. The Art of Noise’s forte 
lies in scattering a few interesting diver- 
sions around the tyrannical beat, and for 
“Legs” they deck the sucker with fake 
swing trappings. You can call this boring, 
but that's only stating the obvious, It’s a 
brazen, quirky dance record that never 
blows the whistle on its own campiness. 
And if you don’t care about that sort of 
stuff, it’s got a big beat, 


Siouxsie and the Banshees: “Cities in 
Dust” b/w “An Execution” and “Quarter- 
Drawing of the Dog” (Geffen) 





It would be unfair to say that the Ban- 
shees, some of early punk’s best amateur 
experimentalists, created this intoxicat- 
ingly wonderful commercial dance rec- 
ord without losing their edge. However, 
they lost it years ago, and that never 
stopped them from churning out the cyn- 
ical vinyl. So “Cities in Dust” represents. 
a victory of quality, not a failure of am- 
bition. (If you wanna hear “Hong Kong 
Garden,” listen to Scream.) In a month 
of good dance rock records, this is the 
best. Full bodied, dense, with layers of 
chugging funk guitar, toy piano, and var- 
ious electronic things. But it's that god- 
awful voice of hers that sweeps every- 
thing in its destructive wake and gives the 
cut its inexorable momentum. Siouxsie 
misses notes that don’t even exist in 
Western tuning systems. Half repulsive, 
half empathetic, she’s perfect for this 
apocalyptic dance ditty. So what if she’s 
an obnoxious poseur? I's rare these days 
to find a full production job that draws 
its identity from the voice. 








‘Swans: “Time Is Money (Bastard)” b/w 
“Sealed in Skin” (PVC) 


Those ugly ducklings are at it again—with 
a beat, no less, Swans make brutal, head- 
banging noise with no concessions to lis- 
tenability and wail monochromatic hom- 
ilies for a living descent into hell. Or 
something equally overwrought—where 
Swans go, cliché and predictability are 
never far behind. They have no fun. Their 
music can be cathartic—like a sledge- 
hammer to your solar plexus—or it can 
sound like someone's been hitting the 
French lit a little too hard. This non-LP 
dance-oriented single (1) is the first Swans 
record to strike me as unequivocally 
blammo, “Time Is Money” reeks of anger 
rather than alienation, and “Sealed in 
Skin” is—I believe—a love song. Sounds 
like Michael Gira is now looking out the 
window or across the table and not down 
into a book. The music, though still pretty 
much a primal, deliberate pounding, has 
also gotten more generous. You can ac 
tually make out instruments. Hell, you 
can even frug to this—if it doesn’tkill you 
first 














Fishbone: “Party at Ground Zero” b/w 
“Skankin’ to the Beat” (Columbia) 


If Count Basie had had a mohawk and a 
ska obsession, he might have made blit- 
zoid records with the manic silliness of 
this latest from the ‘bone. “Party at 
Ground Zero” is souped-up big band 
swing on top of a zany rhythmic sprint 
that passes fora groove. A couple of bars, 
and the thing is off to the races. Fishbone 
is all knees and elbows, all of them jut- 
ting out wildly in all directions. This is 
exhausting, wide-open ska, played 
strictly for the fast ride. Any passing sim- 
ilarity to early Madness or anything re- 
motely authentic gets left in the dust pretty 
early; Fishbone is a macrocosm unto in- 
self. Too hairy to be retro, too exuberant 
to be genre, they just get out there and 
play it as hard as they can. Or at least it 
sounds that way. 


The Cult: “She Sells Sanctuary” b/w 
“Little Face” (Sire) 


If you hang out in clubs, chances are 
you've been hearing “She Sells Sanctu- 
ary” fora while now, courtesy of the Beg- 
gars Banquet import. And chances are 
that’s a good thing. Like the Cure’s “In 
Between Days,” this is one of those inane 
pieces of pomp pop that—through no 
fault of the band’s—transcends its for- 
midable pretensions to become a 
whomping dance record. In this case, the 
obstacles are the title and lines like “The 
world drags me down.” Minor quibbles 
in the face of the Cult’s monster fake metal 
sound. That's ‘cause, weighty as this re- 
cord sounds, it never wallows in its own 
gloom. Dragging despair like a tin can 
tied to the bumper, the Cult racks out. 
The drums drive the thing, but the crucial 
sound is guitar—lots of it. Electric, 
acoustic, distorted, echoey, all chasing a 
snappy riff. Dopey is dopey, but some- 
times, with the right sound, you can get 
away with it. Sometimes you can even 
get away with it twice (see “Little Face”) 
The special “Howling Mix” of “Sanctu- 
a useless dub, but it's good to 
record out domestically. 

















Ministry: “Over the Shoulder” b/w “Isle 
of Men” and “Twitch” (Sire) 


Where you stand (or move) on this new 
Ministry disc depends largely on where 
you place it. Spin the thing between Dead 
or Alive and King and it sounds rad. Try 
it next to Cabaret Voltaire or Mark Stew- 
art and it’s almost numbingly derivative. 
All of which is to say that this is a pro- 
ducer’s record. By, perhaps, clubland’s 
finest producer. Adrian Sherwood hacks 
Ministry's typically banal ideas into little 
bits of magnetic tape, then reconstructs 
them in his own image and likeness. 
Sherwood crashes beats against one an- 
other and jams incompatible layers of mix 
into the resulting seams. Voices and in- 
struments come and go without warning, 
and the beat-box assault regularly cuts 
itself in two. This is big beat music that 
never stays still long enough for you to 
get the pin between its shoulder blades 
or defend yourself against the next per- 
cussive wallop. You can knock yourself 
‘out moving to the electric rhythms of the 
mix. Or you can see through to the cre- 
ative shallowness beneath it. Me, I'll call 
it the best Ministry yet and hope that 
something better comes along before this 
wears too thin, 


Strafe: “Comin’ from Another Place” 
(A&M) 


In four mixes, not one of ‘em under seven 
and a half minutes. And unless all of itis 
redundant, none of it is. Strafe (Steven 
Standard) is a one-man studio wiz whose 
minimalist funk universe is inhabited not 
so much by songs as by groove concepts 
His music strings itself along on shifting 
electronic beats, which suspend time, 
rather than riffs, which divide it. Slipping 
into a Strafe groove is like slipping into a 
rhythmic bath: there are no heavy down- 
beats and no propulsive push, but you're 
also no longer subject to the mundane 
drag of gravity. Pass the soap and float. 
“Set It Off” is his masterpiece and a dance 
cult classic, but Comin’ from Another 
Place” (any mix) is just one step behind. 
This is night music, sophisticated and 


slinky, hedonistic without being garish. 
Whodini had this kind of universe in mind 
when they wrote “Freaks Come Out at 
Night.” Like the song says, if you can’t 
catch the groove, better get out the way. 





Fat Boys: “Cl 
(Sutra) 


ith the Refrigerator” 


As in William “Refrigerator” Perry, 308 
pounds of svelte defensive tackle and the 
world's first honorary Fat Boy. After eat- 
ing (and, of course, more eating), the Fat 
Boys’ shtick generally runs thin on sub- 
ject matter, but the Fridge is their man 
With a zeal usually reserved for the din- 
ner table, they honor his girth: “He's a 
big rocker, the real McCoy,” and sing the 
praises of his gridiron derring-do. As do 
the campiest bunch of female backup 
singers I've heard in a while, who chime 
breathily, “Refrigerator / He's the domi- 
nator.” When the Fat Boys jump up and 
down, they really pound that beat. Here’s 
to the lasting celebrity appeal of raw ton- 
nage. You mean the Refrigerator’s fame 
has waned despite his massive frame? 
Don't tell me about it. | still maintain a 
shrine to Boog Powell. 


SIDESWIPES 


The Residents take it to the bridge and 
hurl it over on “This Is a Man’s Man’s 
Man's World” (Ralph). Sounds like Pee 
Wee Herman singing over an electronic 
reproduction of the Famous Flames. 

My religion holds that you have to die 
to reach this world . . . Speaking of 
James Brown, he grunts with the old fire 
on the indefatigably funky “Living in 
America’ (Scotti Brothers/CBS), 
unquestionably his best record since 
the last one . . . Eric Westfall harnesses 
the taped ravings of TV evangelist Dr. 
Gene Scott on the brilliantly weird “The 
Doctor Is In” (Ordinary). Find out why 
Johnny Carson doesn't watch himself, he 














watches Scott, and why evangelism 
may be our most vital and extreme form 
of entertainment. Bliss . . . “Bring on 
the Dancing Horses” (Sire/Korova), the 
only new song on Echo and the 
Bunnymen’s best-of album, goes for the 
massive, resonant whoosh of “How 
Soon Is Now?” and “Pride (In the Name 
of Love),” but comes up empty. The 
inane rhymes on the chorus don’t help 
... Dr. Jeckyll & Mr. Hyde, the Beau 
Brummels of rap, don’t talk fast or suave 
enough to get into a certain set of 
“Yellow Panties” (Profile), but on the 
almost aptly named “Freshest Rhymes in 
the World,” they throw some lines 
past Dave Winfield. Clever, if still not 
beastly. See “Fast Life” for contrast 
Rubén Blades teams up with 
Jellybean on a bilingual 12-inch of 
“Muevete” (Elektra), his answer to “All 
Night Long.” The skanking pan- 
‘American groove thing works best on 
the Spanish side, but for cribbers at 
least, the English version is a nice bonus, 
if somewhat inadvertently funny . . . 
Steel Pulse has the deep groove and rich 
harmonies in order on “Save Black 
Music” (Elektra), but the tune doesn’t 
quite click. It's not just the dogma, 
it's the uncomfortable similarity to Steely 
Dan . . . If you like the pared-down 
slashings of Johnny Marr and the Smiths, 
but can’t stand Morrissey’s whining— 
or even if you can—maybe you'll go for 
the lean, direct kick of “Whistling in 
the Dark” by Easter House. Without 
their mouthpiece, the three Smiths float 
some fairly bulbous harmonies, but 
also lash into a tough garage sound. 


Opposite page: Fishbone sings silly ska; 
above left: The Fat Boys chill with a 
dominant sports figure; below: lan 
Astbury of the Cult gets away with it. 
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HE 


WHO 
LAUGHS 


LAST 


Two years ago Mick 
Jones was dishonorably 
discharged from the 
Clash. Now that he’s 
having a blast with Big 
Audio Dynamite, it 
doesn’t seem to matter. 


1's a long way from World's End to the 
end of the World. Down on New York's 
Avenue C, along the cutting edge of 
the next urban frontier, Mick Jones has 
brought his traveling medicine show 

to town 

B.A.D, Big Audio Dynamite. Light the 
con-fuse. 

Did he fall or was he pushed? The question 
seems useless in retrospect. Once in the air, 
the force of gravity takes over. You splatter 
unless you learn to fly. 

Mick Jones was more than a member of the 
Clash throughout the glory years of what 
has come to be known as the Nouveau Wave. 
The musical oversoul of the band’s ruling 
triumvirate, he translated their tangled social 
philosophies into stylistic action, aligned 
them conceptually with both white and black 
rockers, and combined reggae and garage 
punk with rockabilly and metalesque anthems. 
Joe Strummer would rant, rave, and rabble- 
rouse; P imonon would smolder; Mick 
would keep extending their sonic textures: 
“'m So Bored With the U.S.A.” “Tommy 
Gun,” “London Calling,” “Know Your Rights.” 





Article by Lenny Kaye 
Photography by Josh Cheuse 
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L-R: Mick Jones, drummer Greg Roberts, 
Don Letts, bassist Leo “E-Zee Kill” Williams, 
Not shown: Dan Donovan. 





By the time the Clash finished, Combat Rock 
had gone several shades of platinum. As unof- 
ficial heirs apparent, they opened for the Who 
at their farewell New York City performance at 
Shea Stadium, where all good rockers go to be 
enshrined in immortality. Like most bands who 
take a contra-stance, the Clash proved they 
thrived on adversity. Given mainstream suc- 
cess, they had no choice but to turn their M- 
16s on themselves. 

Bye bye, hey hey, maybe we will come back 
someday. But don’t bet on it. 

Mick Jones wants a riot of his own. He's 
worked too long and hard on Big Audio Dy- 
namite to turn tail now. Two years in the mak- 
ing, his latest project is subtle in execution and 
impact, a surprise for those expecting either one- 
sided sloganeering or partying. The music has 
become a swirling, cinematic montage of jump 
cuts and fleeting images, densely layered like 
so many cels of animated cartoon or bits of a 
newsreel. 

Don(ovan) Letts, a film and video director, 
picked up his camera in 1976 just as other punks- 
to-be reached for electric guitars. At the time, 
Letts was running a vintage clothing shop in the 
basement of one of London's Kings Road an- 
tique markets and working as a reggae DJ at 
night. His super-8 documentary of the early 
British punk scene, The Punk Rock Movie, is a 
classic piece of you-are-there home movie- 
making. Don’s dub instincts served him well on 
film and through his current collaboration with 
Mick (he co-wrote seven of the eight songs on 
the debut album), he’s now come full circle. 

Big Audio Dynamite’s aural collage is a shuf- 
fled deck of fast-forward images that—like life— 
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often seems incongruous, only making sense 
when seen as a whole. “We juxtapose a lot of 
stuff,” says Mick, “stick it all on top of each 
other. | like that mixture of the samurai sword 
and the Sony Walkman; the Dickensian London 
and the Wild West London of 1985-86. 

“" think we've got a chemistry that couldn't 
exist anywhere else, apart from London,” adds 
Don. “There's a kind of cosmopolitan mix that 
we still have. It isn't like segregated minorities; 
there's still a mingling between the subcultures. 
The people are still into each other's ideas of 
music.” 

“Yeah," Mick says. “Like if it was in New 
York, it would be two groups, and one would 
be in Brooklyn with a couple of these guys, and 
another in Manhattan with me and the rest. In 
London, they're still mixing on the street.” 

This Is Big Audio Dynamite blends its varied 
styles without being buried by them. It’s not an 
easy album and rewards repeated listenings. The 
beat-box rhythms, the sing-along choruses, the 
special effects and voice-overs, the impression 
istic lyrics whose scattered imagery creates i 
effect through cumulative force rather than nar- 
rative—we are far removed from the Clash’s 
explicit political statements. Jones has not for- 
saken his moral stance; he’s merely filtered it 
through personal revelation. The resulting am- 
biguity removes him from the cross upon which 
the Clash were granted their crown of thorns— 
the purgatory of a “White Man in Hammersmith 
Palais.” You think it’s funny, turning rebellion 
into money? 

| remember the first time Mick Jones played 
me an unmixed tape of that song in his apart- 
ment, and how it seemed to sum up the cross- 
cultural contradictions of the late ‘70s. The Clash 
believed, therefore they transcended. 

Later, we watched the end of a movie he'd 
taped off television called Zulu. Its climactic 











scene was a showdown between African 
tribesmen and their 19th century British colo- 
nial adversaries: the English are besieged in their 
fortress, surrounded by Zulu troops. In an un- 
mistakable cadence, the Africans begin to sing 
their battle song. 

The British commander exhorts his troops to 
sing back in kind. These competing voices fill 
the air, a harmonic blend that at first “clashes” 
and then seems as one song. The melodic lines 
intersect, dancing off each other, stopping, 
starting, a mixage honoring all combatants. 
Seeing it in 20th century London only made it 
the more real. 

“Zu-zu-lu—come out to play,” sing B.A.D. 
from the World stage. And so they have. 


When you reach the bottom line 
The only thing to do is climb 
Pick yourself up off the floor 
Anything you want is yours 


t was always going to be a group,” says 
Mick. “It wasn't like I'm going solo now 
and get myself some backing people. | 
could've easily cashed in on my previous 
success, gone out and done ‘Train in Vain’ 

‘or ‘Should I Stay or Should | Go’ for big au- 

diences. But that's not what | wanted to do. | 

didn’t want to be doing it then, so | couldn't see 
why | should want to be doing it on my own.” 

If one of the lyrical themes of Big Audio Dy- 
namite is a phoenix-like rise from the ashes, 
you can’t blame Mick for keeping his spirits up 
during what must have been a period of painful 
reevaluation. That he’s so chipper today, reclin- 
ing on a hotel bed in a white raincoat that makes 
him look like a gleefully mad scientist, is an 
indication of how far he’s traveled since the 

Clash split up. The black leather Jones of Rude 

Boy seems a lifetime away. Talking quietly, con- 





fidently, without malice, he makes a marked contrast 
with the more volatile Letts; dreadlocks and moon- 
light. 

They go out at night. Don wears his shades. At the 
Milk Bar they look like shadows pressed against the 
white walls. There is an air of incognito around them, 
despite the fuss that Mick's presence causes among 
the more knowledgeable scenesters. Don plays llya 
Kuriakan to Mick's Napoleon Solo. 

“What's on?” asks Mick at one after-hours soiree. 
“What's the entertainment?” 

“You are,” comes the answer, and in perfect jux- 
taposition “B.A.D.” booms over the sound system. 

“| wanted to make a dance record,”” Mick says. 
was very influenced by standing in a lot of New York 
clubs and thinking, wow, this is what we need at home. 
I was impressed with the scene. The beat box just 
took me on, | wanted to stick rock ‘n’ roll guitar on 
this dance rhythm, and | wanted to do my quirky 
vocals on it, and | wanted to get a couple of unknown 
musicians, and that would be enough, | wanted to get 
non-musicians as well and stick it all together, be- 
cause when you get fresh heads you get fresh ideas 

“Where Don’s coming from or where Dan’s coming 
from—they’re not used to the studio. If you go, well, 
what about if we did this? and then you're told you 
can’t do that, we do it this way, most musicians would 
go along. When Don or Dan suggest something, I'll 
say, let's try it out, and that’s how we get these mad 
explosions in the music and stuff, because it starts 
from completely non-musical ideas. 

“But you know what that is, this mix of unknowns 
and non-musicians? That’s punk rock.” 

The magic words. Both Jones and Letts are old 
(young?) enough to remember when punk meant more 
than a rigidly defined chainsaw musical style, and a 
fashion statement. In many ways, Big Audio Dynamite 
is their attempt, along with bassist Leo “E-Zee Kill” 
Williams on bass, drummer Greg Roberts, and “‘con- 
ductor” Dan Donovan (who plays Jerome to Mick’s 
Bo Diddley), to revive punk’s sense of attitudinal pos- 
sibility and personal discovery. 

“What | like about this,” says Don, “is that it’s a 
springboard for creativity. People feel like they can 
get involved. That was the thing about punk rock that 
I genuinely miss. It wasn’t just the Sex Pistols onstage. 
There were all these people who also felt like they 
wanted to do something, and pretty soon there was 
a new magazine, or a shop opening up, or a new 
band 

“We don't want just fans. When we go out, we like 
to get turned on by the fans. We're looking at what 
they're wearing as much as they're looking at us. Or 
seeing what they're thinking, or what they regard as 
cool or uncool. | like that two-way thing. 

“| wised up when | saw the Pistols,” recalls Letts. 
“I realized | could dig what they were into but do my 
thing as well. And maybe they could respect me as 
much as | respected them. That's what happened. 
Before punk rock, | was a shop manager, and after 


punk rock | was Don Letts reinvented. If hadn't seen ° 


those guys, who knows where I'd be today?” 

Don often considered the transition from making 
videos to starring in them, but hadn't planned on 
working with Mick “ ‘cause there were bands out there, 
doing a job really well, and through what they were 
doing, | could relay it and also express myself. But, 
as it turned out, that hasn't been the case the last few 
years. | cannot relate to this soft, safe music, ug'y 
guys, and people ain't sayin’ nothin’. So | found my- 
self with a bit of spare time, funnily enough, at the 
same moment Mick was at a loose end. Instead of 
waiting for other people to inspire me, | thought, fuck 
it, 'm going out there and try to do it myself. | might 
add that if other people were doing it the way | like 
to see it done, | might not be in Big Audio Dynamite. 
| was tired of waiting, and I'd suggest everyone else 
shouldn't wait either, but go and make it happen.” 

Jones suffered similar frustrations in his final months 
with the Clash. There were indications of his B.A.D. 
self in previous work—“Rock The Casbah,” “This Is 








“But you know what that is, this mix of unknowns and 


non-musicians? That's punk rock.” 


Radio Clash,” “Magnificent Dance”—but his efforts 
at broadening the Clash sound were often met with 
skepticism. “I mean, they used to call me Wack-At- 
tack,” he laughs, “and say that ‘you've got your usual 
New York environment around you.’ But they really 
didn’t have anything else to put in its place. It was 
kind of a negative approach to things, and | never 
used to like that, really, because | was always into 
going forward, moving ahead 

“And then when it started coming around to revival 
time .. . if | didn’t love the guys dearly, | would’ve 
been gone. But | happened to wait around. | thought 
we could work it out together. | was a bit wrong in 
that. That's all a shame, really, because if we'd have 
talked to each other, it probably wouldn't have hap- 
pened, but we weren't even on grunting terms. | was 
the biggest voice of dissent, and when it started going 
backwards, that was the time I had to be moving on.” 

Mick hasn't given up the political idealism from 
which the Clash drew much of their inner fire. “still 
think it’s important, The political thing is difficult, but 
these things have to be said. | think the problem was 
the way we said them. Now we're taking a different 
approach. We don’t want to be bludgeoning people 
with our stern, preaching message. We've taken our 
soapbox and kind of tidied it up and made it look like 
a pink Cadillac, We try to make it a bit more glam- 
orous, have a bit more to do with life. 

“We wanted a celebration. When we went in and 
made the record, we were really enjoying ourselves. 
And when we get onstage, we enjoy ourselves. That's 
What I drum into the lads all the time. You've got to 
be enjoying yourself, because if you're not there's no 
point to it whatsoever. What we're serious about is 
our sense of humor. Any other way, you've immedi- 
ately got tactical problems. How are you going to say 
it and have people wanting to listen? Not even that 
we want to get them listening immediately. If we get 
them dancing . . . and then maybe the message comes 
later and the message is a simple one: how are we 
going to live? That's the message of all music.” 


he two shows at the World deliver the Big, 

Audio Dynamite philosophy in action, al- 

though the group returns to the dressing 

room after Thursday's debut in a tempera- 

mental mood. The previous night in Boston, 
the mostly collegiate crowd had been theirs from the 
start. Here, the seen-it-all multitude remained watch- 
ful and not alittle wary throughout. After a few initial 
attempts to rouse the audience, the band backed away 
from confrontation. 

“We turkeyed,” Mick moans in the dressing room 
afterward. He folds his body into a corner and gri 
aces. Josh the photographer tells him to “get with it. 
You know what New York is like; if they fuck with 
you, you gotta fuck them back.” Even as Joey Ramone 
makes his way backstage, Mick sits preoccupied, his 
mind on the next night’s performance. 

Friday makes all the difference. Despite a guitar 
string broken at a crucial moment, and the drum ma- 
chine, which decides to drump its programming, the 
band never loses its groove. “You're still a bit cool,” 
jokes Mick, getting the crowd to yell “party!” before 
tearing the roof off the sucker with a monster encore 
version of Prince’s “1999.” No oldies-but-goodi 
this lot. Post-gig, the dressing room mirrors steam 
flushed excitement and the slapping hands of camara- 
derie. 

Among the well-wishers is Rick “Def Jam” Rubin, 
who remixed “The Bottom Line.” How did Mick like 
it?“I like it very much/” he nods vigorously. “Because 
he’s taken the essence . . . in fact, I want to collabo- 
rate with Rick some more on the next record, what- 
ever it is, because | don’t feel we'll have to record so 
much stuff. He kind of simplifies it. | like that simplic- 
ity. Plugging in and getting the right channel straigh- 
taway.”” 

The album itself, produced by Mick, grew over a 
year of playing litle-announced spot dates, where the 
unnamed B.A.D. opened for such groups as the Alarm 
and U2. “We wanted to be able to play the music 
live,” says Don. Audiences went away impressed, and 
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the low profile allowed the band to fully develop its 
complex array of sounds and technologies. Make no 
mistake: from Mick’s synth guitar to Letts’s sampler, 
this is a high-tech combo. Don: “The thing is we're 
not afraid to deal with technology, as long as we're 
pulling the reins, and itain’t pulling us. Ifa fuse blows, 
I think we can still rock the house.” 

Mick agrees. “We did all the stuff beforehand. We 
did about a year of pre-production, getting it right 
before we even went near a studio. We demo-ed it 
all out, everything, so we could go in there, hook the 
shit up, and | could read the FT [Financial Timesl. 
weeks later the LP comes out the other side. Occa- 
sionally I'd have to whip the band into shape.” 

Don: “I'd be in the corner working on my pelvic 
thrust in the mirror.” 

Mick: “You shouldn't be too precious with it, really. 
We wanted to get it out in ’85. Then we want to do 
another LP after the new year so we can have some- 
thing fresh out for the summer, We're looking for a 
much simpler approach on the next one. It’s going to 
have just as much meaning, just as much going on, 
but we're going to look for even more space. It’s not 
going to be packed with information the way this one 
is. Space is as important as the music.” Work is 
scheduled to begin on the new album in London this 
month. 
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On the Clash: “If I didn't love the 
guys dearly, | would've been 
gone. But | happened to wait 

around. | thought we could 
work it out together. | was a bit 
wrong in that.” 


A song like “Medicine Show” makes it seem like 
Big Audio Dynamite has seen one too many panaceas 
proffered. They allow that they may be a part of pop 
music's ongoing spaghetti western, “but its also about 
people's gullibility. | think they swallow a lot of stuff 
that's pretty unpalatable. In ‘Sudden Impact’ we start 
talking about heavy metal music, and how it encour- 
ages people to think that devil worship and abusing 
women is cool, so on and so forth. To live a non- 
spiritual existence. To be fucked up. And that's sup- 
posed to be cool. 








“Well, | don't think it’s cool and | don’t know any- 
body else who does, but a lot of young kids are influ- 
enced by that and educated to that kind of attitude, 
which leads to a lot of fucked-up people out there. 
We're aware of the effect musical formulas have on 
their specific audiences. We don’t seem to have a 
specific audience. We seem to be picking up people 
from all over the place. Sometimes it's not who you'd 
expect.” 

This has not exactly endeared them to highly for- 
matted American radio stations, to whom B.A.D. is a 
polygon of indeterminate angles trying to fit into a 
square hole. “When we started on the radio here,” 
Mick grins, “they had us in the Unfit for Human Ears 
category. We're trying to change their minds, not 
ours.”” 

Don similarly shrugs. “They seem to have a prob- 
lem with this classification thing. | don’t know about 
anybody else, but ! think it’s rock ‘n’ roll. Its ’86 rock 
‘n’ roll, dealing with the fact that you can use the 
media as an instrument, scratching and cutting it up. 
| thought we'd get a fringe of people who are dissat- 
isfied they can’t latch on to anything else. Like me. | 
can't identify with what's going on out there.” 

“| kind of get the best response from people on the 
street, really,” Mick continues. “Not that I'm pretend- 
ing or patronizing or anything. I'm not in touch with 
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the kids. We're pretty sophisticated guys now; we're 
not street urchins or anything. But you can tell if you're 
happening or not. When you're walking around, and 
they come up to you and say ‘shit, the gig was great,’ 
or ‘when are you playing next?’ or ‘I've heard about 
you or heard your record,’ you know there's a buzz.” 





“If we get them dancing... 
and then maybe the 
message comes later and the 
message is a simple one: 
how are we going to live? 
That's the message of all 
music.” 





All is grist for the Big Audio Dynamite “sausage 
machine,” as Mick puts it. Using the sampling capa- 
bilities of modern synthesizers, which can reproduce 
the waveforms of everything from symphony orches- 
tras to barking dogs, bits of mavie sound tracks, sound 
effects, and other found arcana are grafted onto the 
storage discs Don carries around with him in a canvas 


bag. Used as exotic spicings for the basic B.A.D. rec- 
ipe. “By the time we're finished with them, we've 
made them ours,” says Mick of such recycling. The 
effect is arguably more screenplay than hit single. 

“We don't place our values on record sales, though 
we're not doing bad here. More people are getting 
wind of us through word of mouth or whatever. But 
we're not on any big world domination trip. We're 
not gonna do tours; we'd rather showcase events in 
each individual place. Take each town as it comes. 
And go back home and kind of chill and consider what 
the next thing there is to do. To do each one as best 
as possible, but not jump back on the treadmill, or 
conveyor belt, and lose your soul for rock 'n’ roll.” 

Perhaps he’s learning a lesson from the problems 
the current Clash are having. Cut the Crap? Cut the 
Clash is more likely, as two weeks after the José Unidos 
(a pseudonym for the production team of Joe Strum- 
mer and manager Bernard Rhodes) collaboration hit 
the stands, drawing ironic comparisons with B.A.D.’s 
debut, a terse communiqué advised that Joe and Paul 
were preparing to start from scratch. 

“We have parted as friends,” read Joe's statement, 
regretfully announcing “the departure of Nick Shep- 
pard, Vince White, and Pete Howard. The decision 
mutual . . . me and Paul would like to thank them 
for the dedication and enthusiasm.” Also severed was 
their relationship with Rhodes and longtime publicist 
Kosmo Vinyl. In an interview on the Old Grey Whistle 
Test TV show in England shortly before leaving for 
New York, Mick alluded to Bernie as the catalyst be- 
hind his leaving the band. 

Strummer immediately took off for Spain, where 











Jones's girliriend Daisy with their little audio dynamite, 
Lauren. 





“me and Paul are going into the studio to record our 
next tune, called ‘Shouting Street.’ ” The poor recep- 
tion which greeted Cut The Crap—with the shining 
exception of the moving “This Is England” single— 
must have hurt Joe, and maybe he'd foreseen that hi 
bold effort to recreate the battlements where “Two 
Sevens Clash” and “wise MEN and street kids to- 
gether make a GREAT TEAM” was a futile attempt to 
turn back the clock. For further information, Joe ad- 
vised, consult the latest releases by the Clash and 
B.A.D., and Topper Headon’s Leave It To Luck 
Hmmm. 

Jones has been through that and is determined not 
to be trapped this time around. Like he sings on 
“Sony”: "We put the past on to Fuji / Then we erase 
it totally—yeh!”" 

“1 know how power ultimately corrupts,” he ad- 
mits. “For me, now, leaving the Clash was a really 
great thing. It set me free, because as far as the music 
‘was concerned, it was becoming a cage.” 

Mick pauses, considering the struggles of the last 
two years. “The most important thing to yourself is 
your frame of mind. You can’t dwell on the past. If 
you get that straight, you can do it. That’s what punk 
taught me originally. You can do anything you want 
to do. | would add now that you need the right frame 
of mind to do it.” rs 
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FREE DRINKING AND 
HEAVY THINKING 


He once hoped to die before he got old. But now, 
at 40, he can see for miles and miles. 


eter Townshend was once an angry young man. 
He was something of a dandy—the quintessential 
mod, in fact. He was also a roaring libertine, a 
songwriter of considerable talent, and a guitarist whose 
playing style, punctuated with balletic leaps, seemed 
to defy gravity. And he was, of course, the guiding light, 
mastermind, and conscience of the Who. 

Townshend was also a man of ideas. With his 1968 
rock opera, Tommy, he converted rock into Cinema- 
scope and composed a handful of classic songs infused 
with a ruthless honesty about the moral conflicts sur- 
rounding pop stardom. Too hip, tough, and well-dressed 
to come off as sanctimonious, Townshend has re- 
mained a profoundly spiritual man throughout his 20 
years in the spotlight, and, in his quest to discover the 
significance of his life as a pop star, has weathered the 
gamut of life’s extremes. A nakedly confessional writer, 
he's invited his audience to witness his failures along 
with his victories and from 1979 to 1981 he coasted 
into the heart of darkness on a river of booze and drugs. 

Townshend's first book, Horse’s Neck, was published 
lastfall. A thinly disguised autobiography incorporating 
episodes of surreal fantasy, Horse’s Neck sorts through 
childhood memories and the rubble of an occasionally 
debauched past. Townshend is now “scratching to- 
gether a framework” for a second novel while working 
as an editor at Faber & Faber, the genteel British pub- 
lishing house where TS. Eliot hung his hat for 30 years. 

Last winter saw the release of White City (A Novel) 
Townshend's first solo LP in three years, which is ac- 
companied by a feature-length video. A portrait of a 
working class section of London not far from where 
Townshend grew up, White City explores the mascu- 
line/feminine dichotomy and the damages it can inflict 
‘on both a personal and global level. 

Townshend is now 40. Against overwhelming odds, 
he is aging with impressive grace. He appears to have 
tamed some of the demons that once drove him to self- 
destructive excess, and the spate of new projects proves 
his optimistic frame of mind. This is not to imply that 
Townshend has grown oblivious to the social ills that 
‘once enraged him. He's still on the case—he'’s just us- 
ing more practical and refined techniques to leave his 
mark on the world. 














What's the biggest obstacle youve overcome in your 
life ? 


Believing myself to be unattractive. 





But most people have been screaming exactly the op- 
posite message in your ear for 20 years. 

But | haven't listened to it or trusted it. And in over- 
coming that disbelief and realizing that | am attractive, 
I've also come to sympathize with people who are born 
physically beautiful and must struggle to achieve a sense 
of—to use an extremely hackneyed phrase—inner 
beauty. When | finally accepted that | had to work, 
entertain, be a goon, draw blood, and bare my soul to 
get people's attention, | suddenly became aware of an 
ability to judge other people's true worth. It was as if 











‘Anton Corbin 


Interview by Kristine McKenna 


her 


I'd been using the wrong terms of reference for myself 
and, thereby, everyone else as well. | am truly able to 
say with my hand on my heart that | am now able to 
look at beautiful women without being confused about 
their value. That really makes me happy because my 
wife happens to be beautiful, and I’ve finally realized 
that that's just a lucky break for her. What's lucky for 
me is that I'm now able to look past that and see the 
great person that she is. My illusion about physical 
beauty was a really big obstacle to me and one that 
was almost Freudian in character because it was very 
much locked in with the way | idealized my mother 
when | was a child. I’ve been able to overcome it with 
the help of therapy. 


As far as the value of therapy, it seems that intellectually 
understanding one’s problems doesn’t change the fact 
that they remain deeply rooted inside. 

Yes, of course the problems are still there, but therapy 
helps to draw back the veils that we use to obscure 
them from ourselves. Therapy, particulary the old-fash- 
ioned kind of analysis, takes a very long time and half 
the time you don’t know what it is you're going to find, 
I remember missing four weeks of sessions once be- 
cause I was working on something, so | decided to write 
down what | might have said to my therapist. | started 
writing this story about something that happened to me 
as a child and began to grow very frightened because 
I knew | was approaching something that was very 
painful. | finally came to a point which was like a cur- 
tain and | knew I shouldn’t go any further. By the time 
Trealized how perverse my ideas about beauty had 
become | was ready to handle it. You must be prepared 





to accept what you learn about yourself 


Can you cite any facts of life that you know to be true? 
When | hear the phrase “facts of life” | think of sex. 1 
had an amazing argument with someone the other day. 
I said I'd tried it every possible way, and one thing | 
knew for certain is that good sex is not short sex. My 
friend said, “Bullshit! Good sex is fast sex!” So it’s hard 
to generalize because the facts of my life might not be 
the facts of your life, 


OK, here’s an example of what I’m getting at: Is ita fact 
of life that some people get away with murder? 

Yes, you have to believe that. An innocent trust in the 
motives of your fellow men or the ability of nature to 
correct things in anything less than a million years is 
naive. Someone is currently chopping down the Pacific 
rain forest. We know that and can’t do anything about 
it. Farmers and peasants need money to live. Some- 
where someone trying to prevent people from growing 
cocaine in South America is being murdered. Some- 
body somewhere is helping a record become a hit by 
slipping cocaine to a disc jockey. This is not to say 
there's no justice in the universe, but it moves very 
slowly. Like the best sex. 


How would you define sin? 

Waiting for things to get better. Saying “Look to the 
future, things will get better.” That's as much a sin as 
saying things will be awful in the future because the 
future doesn’t count. What counts is now, and this mo- 
ment does shape the future. If you look out at the city 
you live in and see that its full of garbage you should 
whistle a happy tune like a character in a Disney car- 
toon and start collecting the garbage. To sit at your 
window and say that someday someone will come and 
clear up all the garbage is bullshit. And a sin. 


Your book, your new album, and your video all come 
toa sort of peaceful resolution. To what do you attribute 
your positive frame of mind? 

Being released from the Who and having the freedom 
to embrace creative projects in different areas has been 
an important change for me. A lot of the years with the 
Who | didn’t feel caged, but | was definitely in another 
reality. I now feel that | have more control over my life, 
and it’s a great thing to realize that short of being in a 
plane crash, | have some control over my own destiny. 


What is the central idea behind the White City album 
and video? 

It all springs from a situation that exists in Britain right 
now. A similar problem in America is not quite as crys- 
tallized. The central point I'm attempting to make is 
that men have somehow been brainwashed into sac- 
rificing themselves for causes which are said to be 
greater than themselves and which they don’t under- 
stand, We as a society have all been complicit in en- 
couraging them to sacrifice themselves. Now that the 
idea of great patriotic causes has been tarnished, we 
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see a tragedy unfolding: the tragedy of young men in 
the past who willingly threw themselves into futile 
bloodbaths to amuse chessboard generals and the trag- 
edy of emasculation in the present due to the fact that 
it's very difficult for Englishmen to find work. The intent 
with White City was to suggest that it doesn’t have to 
be this way. Originally | was going to call it The Tragedy 
of the Boy. With the advance of feminism in western 
society and with women’s capacity to have children 
and bring them up, women can shape the future. | don’t 
object to feminism, but | think men should have a ver- 
sion of it for themselves. 

It’s unfortunate that sexuality is a component in the 
nature of freedom. Throughout history, men have sat- 
isfied the drive to create and control by 
leading, writing, and governing. Men gained 
power through traditionally rewarded acts 
of hetoism, self-sacrifice, and at the most 
mundane level—and to this day the thing we 
find hardest to let go of—by doing a hard 
day's work and bringing home the money. 
There are so many men who are unable to 
do that now, and it’s backlashing against so- 
ciety in a monumental way. | work with a 
refuge for battered women in England, and 
working there has led me to conclude that 
domestic violence is often the last resort of 
men who are lost and emasculated. The 
popular solution is to separate men from 
wives and children because society refuses 
to tolerate violence in the home. Yet for mil- 
lions of years violence has been the way 
we've run our Countries and protected our 
causes. We're presently at a fantastic wa- 
tershed because we're living under a nuclear 
umbrella. Moreover, the Vietnam War came 
to a completely unsatisfactory conclusion, 
so even that old-fashioned kind of warfare 
doesn’t work anymore. 

‘An aspect of White City that I'm quite 
proud of is that for ance in my life I'm talking 
about things | know as opposed to express- 
ing opinions as an observer. These aren't 
opinions. White City is a statement of facts— 
and they're facts I'm already doing some- 
thing about. When | wrote “Won't Get 
Fooled Again,” which Roger sang with such 
venom while | accompanied him with great 
power chords and arm swings, each power 
chord was another promise. But all it really 
promised was that there would be another 
power chord very close behind it. And in 
the end everyone looks around and says, 
“Hold on a minute! When are we gonna get 
the goods?” 





But ina sense you have delivered the goods. 
You've continued your self-examination and 
have never said, “Sorry folks, | was just kid- 
ding—it was only entertainment.” 

That's true, but I've had to get my head down 
very, very deep in order to be remotely true 
to that promise. Some people might ask 
what's the point of somebody who can en- 
tertain millions cleaning out the lavatories of 
a housing project. | think there’s a value in 
itthough I can’t say exactly what itis. 
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How do you explain the current trend of social con- 
science in rock? Three years ago benefits weren't being 
staged left and right. 

Television has become a tremendously powerful pur- 
veyor of depressing news. Perhaps because of that, rock 
has increasingly become a form of pure entertainment 
in the past few years. In the '60s musicians felt that their 
work should comment on the things going on in the 
world, whereas now musicians are expressing their sense 
of moral duty ina more direct and | think more effec- 
tive way. Things have become compartmentalized, In 
a way these benefits are a sort of perverse democratic 
election. By buying their records the fans have given 
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these artists power, and the artists are getting together 
and exercising that power in a way that the fans ap- 
prove. 


What's the primary responsibility of an artist? 
Always to challenge, but first he must gain the public’s 
ear and heart by making an attractive offering. Enter- 
taining first, challenging and inviting debate later. 





What do you feel to be your central strength as an artist? 
It’s evolved over a long period of time. Like other peo- 
ple my age, I'm not disenchanted with the medium of 
rock, but we realize that it no longer works the way it 
used to. Yet we still want to do the same things—at 





least | do. | want to please people, then possibly slip 
them something that | feel I've been able to make some 
kind of acute judgment about. A unique advantage that 
people such as myself enjoy is that in entertaining large 
audiences we're granted the privilege of scrutinizing 
large groups of people when they're at their most aban- 
doned. It’s a tremendous contrast—a completely dif- 
ferent reality in fact. People look very good when they 
feel free. 


Are there specific issues that are best suited to partic- 
ular art forms? 
The limitations of rock are fairly obvious, and | found 


them perplexing. My notebooks were filled with no- 
tions that resisted conversion into song and that’s one 
of the reasons | started writing prose. Rock is a cele- 
bratory medium that doesn’t lend itself to subtleties and 
is sort of the musical equivalent of the epic movie. Both 
are good at dealing with high-powered imagery, sci- 
ence fiction, war, and dramatic love affairs. Con- 
versely, the poetry of a film like Paris, Texas seems an 
almost novelistic application of cinema. The vast scope 
of rock carries with it certain limitations. You have to 
be able to drive and dance to rock music. For instance, 
Ididn’t consider “Imagine” a rock 'n' roll song because 
it didn’t make me want to dance, and “Tutti Frutti” isn’t 
a rock ‘n’ roll song because it doesn’t say anything. 
There are those who dismiss my theory as 
bullshit, but it dependson how you quantify 
it. 





You refer to your new album as a music movie 
and call your feature-length video a novel. 
Why are you attempting to blur the distinc- 
tions between creative disciplines? 
Because I'm mischievous. | do think that 
long-form music video is the novel of the 
future and that all art will one day exist in a 
technological realm. That's my prediction of 
the week. 


That doesn’t bode well for the written word. 
The written word will remain a part of life 
as we know it. It’s pretty archaic already. 
There's a quaintness to the idea of people 
20 years from now dusting off their vinyl 
gramophone records, lighting up marijuana 
Cigarettes, and being able to visualize amaz- 
ing images—while crowing that they don’t 
need MTV! 





We're currently seeing a proliferation of rock 
‘n’ roll novels—the work of writers like Jay 
Mclnerney, Bret Easton Ellis, Frederick Bar- 
thelme. The common qualities these books 
share are an ironic tone that verges on ennui 
and frequent references to name-brand 
products. Do you think these books will have 
any lasting power? 

Yes, I do. The novel as a form has always 
evolved very slowly, and at the moment the 
novel is being fucked with. There’s a form 
of writing employed by people like Borges 
and Kafka that leans heavily on irony, but 
employs symbolism and surrealism as well. 
You see it a lot in the French surrealists— 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and all those writers 
that supposedly had a big influence on Bob 
Dylan. Looking at literature over the centu- 
ries, you can see an ebb and flow of style. 
At the moment literature is connected with 
a certain strain of rock writing, which is 
something we're quite comfortable with 
now—this is assuming that one accepts rock 
writing as a legitimate form. In fact, it's more 
than a form, It’s a complete environment, 
‘comparable to the Western, that enables you 
to relive formative experiences. There's a 
kind of mythic quality to much rock writing. 
It alludes to this thin air bubble floating in 
the sky known as MTV. You can speak a 
language there where nothing you say needs to make 
sense, but everyone understands you anyway. 


Who did you see as the potential audience for your 
book as you were writing it? 

The audience | had in mind was people who had en- 
joyed my songwriting, and those are the people who 
bought the book. Considering the price of the book i 
hardback, I'm amazed at how many people did buy it. 
I'm sure there were a few new readers, but | wasn't 
looking for a new audience. If wanted a new audience, 
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Young Country 


Somewhere between Alabama and a flock of cowpunks, country’s new 


breed of young traditionalists is raising an almighty ruckus. 


emember country? It was hot there for five 

minutes in the early ‘80s, thanks to John 

Travolta and Urban Cowboy. City discos turned 
“Ur-Cow”; stockyards were converted to punkwave 
nightclubs; pop radio stations added country artists to 
their playlists. But before long, country wasn’t cool 
anymore, and Mandrell was rejected for Madonna. 

Nashville reacted to its changing fortunes with 
a mixture of good ol” boy fatalism and corporate panic. 
Porky artist rosters were trimmed to the bone at all 
the majors, where they began searching for The Sound 
to Recapture Our Share of the Market. To date, 
they've come up with sundry Tahoe lounge rejects 
and an army of Alabama clones. But somewhere 
between the fat days of mechanical-bull fever and the 
present doldrums, something interesting happened. 

A crew of young buckaroos and buckarettes from 
the South and Southwest took it upon themselves 
to revitalize country plain and simple, a movement 
that flew in the face of the then-prevalent Vegaswood 
crooning. Young country traditionalists such as Ricky 
Skaggs and John Anderson began to insist that the 
simplicity of basic country had more guts and drive 
than the baleful sophistication of the stuff called 
“‘crossover”—the musical equivalent of a Tennessee 
tick hound with a poodle perm. “We began,” drawls 
Anderson, “in our own little humble way, protestin’.” 

That protest first registered in 1981, the year 
Anderson scored with a heartfelt remake of Lefty’s “I 
Love You a Thousand Ways” and Skaggs stormed 
the airwaves with a revamped Lester Flatt song, “Don’t 
Get Above Your Raising.” An anthem celebrating 
bluegrass grit in a lean country-rock context, “Raising” 
stated the attitude of the new crop of country folk: 
“Don't get above your raisin’, stay down to earth 
with me.” 

“The beginning of the '80s was almost the beginning, 
of the end for country music,” recalls Skaggs. 
“Musically, it got so sterile—syruped with strings, 
background voices, and synthesizers. | knew what 
country music was, and | wasn’t hearing it on the 
radio.” 

Skaggs and Anderson were the vanguard of the 
back-to-basics movement. Since then the ranks have 
swelled to include George Strait, Reba McEntire, 
the Whites, the Judds, and Dwight Yoakam 
Individually, each has a distinctive sound that owes 
much to some aspect of country tradition, be it 
bluegrass, honky-tonk, rockabilly, or western swing 
Collectively, they haven't stemmed the tide of 
middle-of-the-road mush flowing from Nashville, but 
they have proved that country needn't deny its gritty 
essence to be viable in the '80s. 

“The average country fan wants to hear basic 
country again,” declares Texan Buck White, 54, 
founder (both biologically and musically) of the 
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Down-home diva Reba McEntire's emotional directness 
is reminiscent of Patsy Cline at her best. 





Whites. “For a while, country music was kind of kept 
in a closet. If people liked it, they might not want 
their society friends to know they did, because it was 
looked down on.” Twenty-nine-year-old Dwight 
Yoakam (who has variously called Kentucky, Ohio, 
and L.A. home) echoes the sentiment: “Country was 
thrown on the garbage heap. It’s tragic that we 
ignored the ethnic American music of the majority for 
so long.” 


he new willingness to ‘Say It Loud, We're 

Crackers ‘n’ Proud’ is almost universally credited 

to Ricky Skaggs. Says the premiere female 
traditionalist, Reba McEntire, “Ricky Skaggs kind of 
started it off by saying he's going to do what he wants, 
regardless. Everybody liked it, and it gave the rest 
of us the notion, ‘Well, if people are likin’ this kind of 
music and we like it, why aren't we doing it?” ” 

When Skaggs signed with CBS in 1980, he had the 

gall to insist—in writing—that he produce his records. 
New artists don’t do that. Skaggs did, and the result 
has been a sound, both distinct and consistent, 





that marries the best elements of the country-rock he 
gleaned from working in Emmylou Harris's Hot 
Band in the late ‘70s with the bluegrass he’s played all 
his life. 

“The Stanley Brothers were my strongest musical 
influence,” says Kentucky-born Skaggs, 31. “They just 
had a sound that went through me like a March 
wind. | listened to ‘em all through my teen years, even 
though I was listening to the Rolling Stones, Beatles, 
and Hollies. There was a lot about both of those 
kinds of music that | couldn't see a whole lot of 
difference in. A lot of the Beatles’ music had harmony 
styles that the Stanley Brothers, Bill Monroe, and 
Flatt & Scruggs had done, which influenced the Everly 
Brothers, who influenced the Beatles. It came back 
‘over here, and this thing just made a cycle.” 

Skaggs spent two years as a teenaged Clinch 
Mountain Boy, the equivalent in bluegrass circles of a 
stint at Juilliard. (This was after Carter Stanley's 
death; Skaggs played mandolin and sang high 
harmony.) Ralph Stanley, 58, speaks fondly of his 
one-time employee: “I knew then that he had enough 
talent for three or four people.” And Skaggs 
remembers, still with a hint of awe, his first encounter, 
at age 8, with the Stanleys. “My folks took me to 
see ‘em over in Blaine, Kentucky. We were backstage 
talking with Carter, and, boy, he was as tall as that 
ceiling—t felt him being bigger than life. His suit just 
fit—no lint on it—and his leather boots had been 
buffed up so you could almost see yourself in them. 
He was sharp. | thought, ‘This is too cool. | wanna be 
like that.’ 

“What Carter did with his lead singing and 
songwriting and Ralph's ability to sing that harmony 
line so perfect with Carter was real, real impressive, | 
wanted my singing to be that perfect. And Carter 
was pretty much of a perfectionist when it came to 
music. He really drilled those musicians; he really 
wanted it right.” 

‘Skaggs’s talents as a picker (acoustic and electric 
guitars, mandolin, and fiddle), bandleader, producer, 
and singer have earned him the respect of peers 
beyond the bluegrass and country circuit. Ray Charles 
‘once laid this accolade on him: “Skaggs, man, he’s 
somethin’! He's got that ‘way-back-in-them-hills’ 
shit in his voice.” When Skaggs toured the U.K. last 
May, Elvis Costello not only came to hear him, he 
picked with Skaggs on a jumped-up version of “Don’t 
Get Above Your Raising” (heard on Skaggs's Live in 
London album). “Just a prince of a guy” is how Skaggs 
describes Costello. “I'm a fan of his, too.” 

S clean, crisp harmonies suggest what the Carter 
Family might sound like if they were looking for 
ahit in the ’80s. “The roots of our music go back 
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to the Carter Family,” says Buck White, whose 
daughters, Sharon and Cheryl, parallel Carter cousins 
Sara and Maybelle. “The singing parts are real similar. 
Musically, we play with a little more swing, but the 
family idea and traditions are basically the same.” 

Buck White started playing mandolin in “old-timey”” 
bands and piano in honky-tonk dance bands while 
still a teenager in Texas. “I couldn't pinpoint any one 
style that influenced me,” he says. “I listened through 
my teen years to Nat ‘King’ Cole, Fats Waller, Pete 
Johnson, and Albert Ammons, pioneers in that style. 
‘And anything with close harmony | really did like.” 

An oil-field pipe fitter by trade, Buck and his wife 
Pat kept music as an active sideline while raising 
four daughters, When the girls reached their teens, 
the Whites became a family act, with Chery! playing 
bass and Sharon guitar. After a while, Pat retired 
from the road, and dobro-picker extraordinaire Jerry 
Douglas joined the band. The Whites had an 
impressive run of hits in '82~'83 ("Hangin’ Around” 
and “You Put the Blue in Me” among them), but, 
despite fine records since, have never regained their 
initial commercial momentum. “A lot of people around 
us are coming up fast,” drawls Buck, “but we're 
slow-paced.” Ricky Skaggs is producing their first 
album for a major label, Warner Bros. (Skaggs and 
Sharon White married in ‘81 and have a daughter, 
Molly Kate.) 

“Commercialism would be nice, don’t get me 
wrong,” says Buck, “but we choose to do our music 
because we love it.” Adds Sharon, “It’s true and 
it's pure—that's the spirit in which it’s done. | get those 
same feelings when | hear Reba McEntire. She's 
doing what she loves; you can hear the emotion in 
her voice.” 

McEntire, a redheaded Okie gal with a three-octave 
range, has often been compared with Patsy Cline 
for wringing raw drama from a lyric. Her one-time 
producer, Jerry Kennedy, once dubbed her Queen of 
the Ballads. “All of the good, meaningful songs are 
ballads,” declares McEntire. “The fast ones are usually 
little fluffy songs that don’t mean much. You sing 
‘em for the tempo. You can't hardly find a meaningful, 
meaty fast song.” 

She always stops her show (and usually earns a 
standing ovation) with a tearful rendition of 
“Somebody Should Leave,” a broken-home ballad. 
“That song!” exclaims McEntire. “The first time | 
heard that at [songwriter] Harlan Howard's house, | 
cried. It’s really a heartwrenchin’ song.” 

This down-home diva brings an emotional directness 
to the stage that can be purely breathtaking. “It's 
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Ricky Skaggs holds no truck with those who would 
dilute his back-to-basics country purity. F 











something | guess I've learned from listening to Patsy 
Cline,” she says. “I really like to play-like, pretend 

a lot. | like to put myself in the character's place—that 
way I can understand how she feels. When I'm 
singing a song, that's how | get into it.” 

McEntire, 30, wasn't always so assured onstage or 
on records. For a number of years she suffered the 
slick trimmings of Nashville producers who tried 
to make a countrypolitan of her. “I went through about 
six albums of ‘Let's try ‘n’ figure out what Reba 
McEntire is’ ” she says. “I knew all along, and finally 
went to [MCA Nashville president] Jimmy Bowen 
and said, ‘Listen, this isn’t what Reba McEntire is. I'm 
not comfortable with the crossover stuff.’ He said, 
“Well, what do you like to sing?’ | said, “Oh, old 
Merle Haggard and early Ray Price, that’s my favorite.’ 
He said, ‘Alright, let’s find the stuff you like to do, 
and you go ahead and do it.’ 

The result was '84’s highly acclaimed My Kind of 
Country album. Her latest, Have I Got a Deal for 
You, is just as strong. “I've got 10 favorites on that 
album,” says McEntire. “They're all my babies. 

I've never had an album out before that | felt this way 
about. | guess that’s what I've been working for these 
10 years.” 


T he young traditionalists’ male expert on honky- 








tonk heartache is George Strait. If you were 
to concoct an archetypal Texan, he'd be a 

lot like Strait—lanky, tall in the saddle, drawling in a 

slow and soft-spoken voice. He'd have a ranch 

background, wear a white Stetson, and sing songs 

with a western swing kick. 

Strait has brought new life to the country music 
traditions that sprang from Texas soil before he was 
born. Hearing him revive classics like “Right or 
Wrong’ or sing new songs with a hard country edge 
is like hearing Tommy Duncan with Bob Wills’ Texas 
Playboys in their prime, or Ernest Tubb and Ray 
Price in honky-tonk’s heyday. 

Onstage, Strait plants himself in front of the 
microphone, strums his guitar, and sings with little 
visible expression. He exudes a quietly smoldering 
hunkhood that has prompted sweet thangs to fling 
their panties at him. Strait, 33, is nonplussed by this— 
he has a Texan’s determined decorum. And with 
each new album (his latest is Something Special on 
MCA) his singing becomes more assured. 

“| grew up in Pearsall, Texas,” he says, “a little 
farm and ranch community of maybe 5,000 people. 
Getting exposed to country music was kind of hard to 
keep from doin’ back there.” 

But it took Uncle Sam to make a country singer of 
him. “I was stationed over in Hawaii in '73,” says 
the ex-G.l., “and started seriously considering singing 
country as a career. The commanding general of the 
post was putting together some bands out of Army 
personnel, so | auditioned for the lead singer in the 
country band and got the job. That’s what | did for 
the last year | was in—sang country music for the 
‘Army. A pretty good deal.” 

Strait decided to parlay that deal into a career once 
he got back to Texas. While earning a degree in 
agricultural education in San Marcos, Texas, he posted 
fliers around campus (“Country singer needs band”) 
that would bring him his Ace in the Hole band, one of 
the tightest country ensembles going. And then they 
set out for the dance halls. “That's all you play down 
there,” says Strait. “For a local band, you couldn’t 
survive unless you played dance music.” 

His honky-tonk dues-paying is in large part what 
makes Strait’s sound distinctive. Anyone who has 
spent time between the Rio Grande and Red rivers 
knows Texans have developed dance styles every bit 
as varied and vital as those of urban America, and 
music to match. Strait taps a vein of country gold that’s 
as danceable as it is deep. 

“That's really what | try to shoot for,” Strait says of 
his Texas shuffle groove. “I try to keep it as much 
that way as I can. It’s the kind of music that | enjoy 
doing the most. We've been doing it for years; even 
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before | was recording, we were never a Top 40 band 
that followed the Billboard charts. We always just 
picked out the old good ones and did 'em." 


nother new act that’s achieved success with 

an old-time sound is the Judds, whose fairy 

tale success story might be called “From 
Bedpans to Bandstands.” Nurse Naomi Judd met 
Nashville producer Brent Maher in the hospital when 
she was tending Maher's daughter, injured in a car 
accident. A demo tape and much rehearsal later, 
Naomi and daughter Wynonna found themselves 
quaking before RCA President Joe Galante at a rare 
live audition (it happened in Hank's day, but seldom in 
these). Galante gave them the high sign, and their 
revamping of Presley’s “Had a Dream (For the Heart)” 





Dwight Yoakam has appeared at 
L.A.'s Anticlub and opened 
for roots rockers Los Lobos, Lone 
Justice, and the Blasters. 





Raw, austere, and rockabilly-edged, Dwight Yoakam’s 
sound is right out of hillbilly heaven. 





entered the country Top 20 in early ’84. Impressed, 
RCA spit on its hands and gave these redheaded 
Kentucky gals The Big Push. It paid off in spades. 

In two years the Judds have had four successive No. 
1 country hits and have hauled home a trophy case 
full of awards, including 1984’s Grammy for Country 
Vocal Duet of the Year. One might write this off to 
canny corporate campaigning if it weren’t for the 
fresh immediacy of the Judds’ sound. Nearer the 
middle of the road than the other young traditionalists, 
they nonetheless cut the polish with a gritty kick 
that comes from Maher's spare production, Don 
Potter's funky acoustic guitar licks, and 21-year-old 
Wynonna’s phenomenally beefy pipes, backed by 40- 
year-old Naomi’s subtle harmonies. 

“Mom and | like our music to be acoustical,” says 
Wynonna, “very simple and spontaneous. We came 
into the music world based on the simplicity of the 
guitar and two voices.” Indeed, the Judds present the 
rare spectacle onstage of a band featuring three 
acoustic (albeit amplified) guitars. It gives the 
impression you're hearing a spruced-up version of 
fireside folk music, circa ‘86. WI is where it all 
began for the Judds. 








“We just started singin’ as something fun to do,” 
says Wynonna. “We stayed at home and sang around 
the supper table. On Friday nights when my girlfriends 
were out cruisin’ the boulevards, | was home learnin’ 
new songs.” 


aspects of southeastern close harmony and McEntire 

and Strait embody the southwestern shuffle style, 
John Anderson's southern roots go back to Memphis 
(by way of the Band), “I have a teal love for the 
rockabilly-type honky-tonkin’ uptempo thing,” he says. 
“That’s how | make my livin’.” 

Anderson, 31, spent his teen years in garage rock 
bands with such names as the Weed Seeds, but he felt 
a pull towards country. “It was true love, I guess,” 
he says. “I heard a few country records and said, 'I 
don’t like that.’ But | heard some others a little later, 
like a little of Merle’s earlier stuff an’ George [Jones], 
and that did hit me in a place that I'd never. . . | 
said, ‘Lord!’ In fact, it overwhelmed me, | guess. | 
traded in all my electric stuff an’ bought a Martin 
within just a short time.” 

When he finished high school, Anderson took the 
time-honored Greyhound to Nashville trip. “I just. 
caught the tale end of that, the ol’ comin’-into-town, 
walkin’-down-the-street-with-a-guitar-in-your-hand 
thing,” he recalls. Anderson might still be howling in 
honky-tonk purgatory if an independently produced 
single hadn't caught the ear of songwriter Danny 
Darst, who brought it to the attention of music 
publishing mogul Al Gallico in '76. “I said, ‘Go ‘n’ 
get him,’ ” recalls Gallico. “His voice knocked me 
out.” Gallico, who has helped launch such disparate 
careers as those of Billy Sherrill and Olivia Newton- 
John, convinced Warner Bros. to take a chance 
‘on Anderson, who was happy to renounce such 
survival jobs as grocery sacker and roofer (he worked 
‘on the Grand Ole Opry’s current home). 

‘Anderson also had the encouragement of such 
legends as Emest Tubb. “I'll always love Ernest,” says 
Anderson of the late honky-tonk founder. “He said, 
‘Son, you don’t have a thing to worry about. Just 
keep right on workin’.’ He didn't care how long your 
hair was or if you wore a hat like his. He was 
dedicated to the music.” 

When Wild & Blue (Anderson's third Warner Bros. 
album) appeared in '82, critics lined up to heap 
accolades on this drawling native of Apopka, Florida. 
The names of George ‘n’ Merle ‘n’ Lefty were invoke 
he was called “The Crown Prince of Hard Country.” 
“Just keep the crowns on the heads where they are,” 
‘Anderson cautioned modestly. 

Three years later, critics now wonder if Anderson 
hasn't lost his focus. In the wake of the deliciously 
dumb “Swingin’,” the biggest country hit of 83, he’s 
produced a string of mainly novelty singles, all fun 
but not candidates for greatness. (A notable exception, 
“1 Wish | Could Write You a Song,” made a 
disappointing showing on the charts.) Anderson's 
crown may be momentarily askew, but he continues 
to howl effectively onstage and promises, “I’m 
fixin’ to start writin’ some really hard country songs.” 


C country music has plowed some foreign fields 


| f Skaggs, the Whites, and the Judds personify 























lately, thanks to Dwight Yoakam. He's, 
appeared at such nonrustic nightspots as 

L.A" Anticlub and opened for roots rockers Los 
Lobos, Lone Justice, the Blasters, and Nick Lowe. “I 
think they weren't sure, the first night we'd open 
for an act like that, how we'd be accepted by their 
crowd,” says Yoakam. “But | never questioned 
the music’s ability to be what itis; I questioned the 
integrity of the crowds, their ability to practice what 
they preached. ‘You're talking a real good game 
with this cowpunk stuff’ was what | was thinking. ‘Let's 
see if y'all can really handle this or not.’ Bless their 
hearts, they did.” 

Yoakam’s James Dean cool and rockabilly- edged 
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This page (left to right): Barbara Domo, Sechaba Mokoena, and 
Mubi Mathunjwa of Zulu Spear. Opposite, top: the Freaky Exec- 
utives with vocalists Scotty (hat) and Piero El Malo (front). Op- 
posite bottom: Big City singers Robin Balliger (left) and Kathleen 
Maquire. 
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ITHER: World Beat is the freshest, most exciting, most 

innovative sound to bloom forth from a local music scene 

since the heyday of Haight-Ashbury and the psychedelic 

sound of San Francisco's Summer of Love. Racially diverse 
bands playing music that’s a lively, dance-driven mix of pop and 
ethnic sounds, of African soul and new wave sparkle, of all the 
sounds that make the world go ‘round. Newer than the Austin 
Sound, more politically astute than the Minneapolis Sound, more 
commercial than the Boise Sound, the musicians of the World Beat 
bands are no superficial pop stars, no ego-ridden rock stars; in- 
"re socially conscious culture-workers with plenty of 
political savvy. Not afraid to speak out against inter- 
justice, some of the World Beaters even broke the law 
to play a contraband concert for the youthful Berkeley demon- 
strators who occupied Biko Plaza (formerly Sproul Plaza, fabled 
site of the Free Speech Movement’s seminal student uprising) to 
protest the University of California's investments in corporate South 
Africa! World Beat—get behind it before it gets past you! 

OR: World Beat is this year’s model, next season's new imperial 
hemline decorated with the distinctive jungle-print motif, the dead- 
certain choice of adventurous record company A&R types every- 
where as soon as their budgets recover from their recent contract- 
waving whirlwind tours of Austin and the mass safaris to darkest 
Minneapolis. Contrived and calculated, merchandised as cleverly 
as any commodity auction ever, it's less a musical phenomenon 
than a marketing concept. Made expressly to order for the middle- 
class American hipster by the middle-class American hipster, it 
features a judicious sprinkling of ethnicity—just the ticket in a time 
of self-righteous cultural snacking, of yupster colonialism, of eth- 
nic food fads and self-congratulatory alms-tossing. Gathering 
fiercely together at the forefront of the easiest, safest, least com- 
plicated, and most remote political issue since child abuse, the 
World Beat bands seem entirely untroubled about the contradic- 
tions of capitalizing on the misery of a captured underclass a whole 
world away from the privileged but politically correct streets of 
Berkeley. World Beat—get behind it before it rolls right over you! 











THEN AGAIN: 
WORLDBEATERS! © 


THEY'RE YOUNG, THEY'RE LOCAL, AND THEIR HEARTS ARE 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE! 


A magazine feature/film treatment by Bart Bull 


A thrilling story of the lives and loves inside San Francisco's 
exciting nightclub scene, set to an intoxicating beat with zesty 
international flavoring. The romantic streets of San Francisco, gl 
tening with colorful neon reflections for the popular asphalt-lip- 
gloss look (and pre-moistened, naturally, at a terrific savings to the 
production budget). 

A boy, a girl, and the beat that brought them together—then 
tore them apart! The night, the nightlife, the neon. We're in a 
nightclub, and though we haven't met them yet, each of the major 
characters is here. Onstage, a non-sexist interracial band is per- 
colating happily, black and white together, side by side in perfect 
harmony. They're playing an intense, exotic, powerful, irresistible, 
rhythmic arrangement of Stevie Wonder and Paul McCartney's 
“Ebony And Ivory.” 

The club is packed with ecstatic dancers, and they too are black 
and white, young and old, female and male—party zombies and 
the politically alert dancing side by side, A smiling and vibrantly 
sweat-soaked couple leaves the dance floor together and steps 
into the rain-slick San Francisco street. Neon reflections fill the 
night. He’s black and she’s white—no, she's black, and he’s white. 

(Production note: Unless, say, Phillip Michael Thomas is avail- 
able, in which case she’s Latin.) 

‘Anyway, he’s probably white and she’s possibly black, and they 
both look exactly like they're in a band themselves. Outside the 
rain is drizzling and the fog looks like dry ice; their conversation 
begins with romance and it ends with a fight! Before they know 
it, they've broken up—and that goes double for their band! Wow! 
What a night! 

Meanwhile, back inside the club, someone who looks exactly 
like Bob Guccione, Jr., but shorter, is crossing past— 





Nah, Nobody would ever dare print something like that in a 
major music magazine and then have the guts to call it journalism! 
‘And who could possibly have the lack of taste and good sense to 
want to make a movie out of it? Besides, it’s just not fair to treat 
the World Beat bands, the World Beat scene, and especially the 
World Beat ideology so cavalierly, so flippantly. A more good- 
hearted gang of struggling local musicians could scarcely be 
found—could scarcely be imagined. Maybe it helps to have some 
shared sense of values with them in order to buy more fully into 
the concept of their mission, their ultra-sincere sense of themselves 
as musicians with an all-important message (an ultra-sincere sense 
that has managed to supersede more typical and mundane musi- 
cianly concerns like contracts, money, competition, and ego.. . .). 
But who could ever be so flint-hearted as to say that they're not 
ultra-sincere? 

An example: when J.T. Thompkins, Big City’s lyricist, heard 
some cynical son of a bitch say of the phrase “World Beat,” “Well, 
intended or not, it makes a great marketing device” he had to just 
shake his head. J.T. had been there for the original confabs be- 
tween various members of the founding bands of the whole World 
Beat movement, the meetings where the very term “World Beat” 
had been devised as a way of unplugging the hyper-hyphenated 
reggae-Afro-funk-new wave-pop descriptions some of the local 
music journalists had begun applying to the bands’ music. And 
given the pack mentality of record companies and music journal- 
ists both, a concise nifty title for the bunch of bands from the same 
club a masterstroke of marketing creativity. “It may be 
true,” J.T, said sadly, “but I'd hate to think that things really work 
that way . . .” Ultra-something, definitely. 

The central tenets of World Beat’s ideology are unarguable. Or 
if not actually unarguable, they at least seem like they ought to be. 
This big old world of ours is full of people who are far more alike 
than they are different, and the nationalistic political borders that 
have been established are false and restrictive. Besides, as we 
move more and more into an age of electronic mass media, those 
borders are simply obsolete and culture slips through every time. 
Africans keep up with American pop music, for example, and it's 
about time that Americans found out a little about African music. 
‘A music that includes as many elements from as many cultures as 
possible is only a logical development of the true state of the world 
today. And music is culture’s cutting edge. 

STILL: It’s only right to assess these bands individually, even if 
they did go out of their way to package themsel—to unite in sol- 
idarity. Big City, Mapenzi, the Looters, the Freaky Executives, and 
Zulu Spear are probably the most prominent representatives of 
World Beat, although there are some associated outfits, like that 
of O.J. Ekemode, the expatriate Nigerian bandleader, who play 
music that can be shoehorned into one of the looser definitions 
of World Beat for the sake of reflected glory. Then there are all the 
new bands who've sprung up and grabbed a handhold of their 








There's not a city in this country that 


wouldn't be noticeably improved by the 


mere presence of bands like these. 
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own on the World Beat banner, The original World 
Beaters are just a little divided on some of these bands, 
but the basic impulse is to say OK, go ahead, call your- 
self World Beat if you want—as long as you're willing 
to stick to the rules. And since World Beat works out 
to be such an intentionally amorphous term, there's a 
certain amount of ongoing aesthetic debate over just 
what those rules are. Several of the term’s originators, 
for example, have begun expressing—very cau- 
tiously—their doubts about the Freaky Executives. 

Part of the problem—the unspoken part—is that there 
were none of the Freaky Executives’ actual members at 
the original World Beat meetings, just their manager. 
‘And the rest of the problem is that the Freakys seem a 
little less interested in smashing the imperialist state and 
creating classless world brotherhood than they do in 
simply making it big. And that's not even to mention 
something else that’s really bothersome about them, 
namely that the Freaky Executives are just a tad bit 
funky for World Beat tastes. 

Matter of fact, if you came upon the Freaky Execu- 
tives in Minneapolis, you'd never know you were lis- 
tening to music intended to destroy the artificial di 
sions between nations; you'd probably just figure you 
were seeing some guys who'd leaped into the gap left 
by the dissolution of Prince's protégés, The Time, 
grabbed up their shtick and swung with it. Of all the 
World Beat bands, the Freaky Executives seem the most 
likely to succeed (in the way the music industry defines 
success) and the least ideologically burdened. They're 
a pretty fine dance band, but so are the rest of the World 
Beat front-runners, if in a more esoteric sense. Talking 
about them, some of the other World Beaters can’t help 
but display a certain controlled annoyance, but it would 
be a hell of a time to start developing cracks in the 
World Beat hegemony, and the worst remarks generally 
get swallowed. The Freaky Executives seem hitbound, 
and the rest of the bands can either like it or lump it, 
can keep them in the club and watch them succeed or 
else cut them loose and watch them succeed as former 
World Beaters. Pragmatism would seem to be the ruling, 
political sentiment thus far, 

Big City and Mapenzi are probably the most typical 
World Beat bands in any of several ways. Like all the 
bands except the Looters, they're a good deal larger 
than your average four- or five-piece rock band; like all 
the bands but the Freaky Executives and the Looters, 
they include women; like all the World Beat bands, 
they're racially diverse. Big City is probably the more 
conventional of the two, if only because Mapenzi has 
two bass players and relies heavily on marimbas for the 
core of its sound. Of the two, Big City is probably a 
little more accessible to the new wave music consumer 




















The central tenets of World Beat's ideol- 
ogy are unarguable. Or if not actually 
unarguable, they at least seem like they 
ought to be. 





who would potentially make up the band’s audience, 
because where Mapenzi’s other main influence than 
African music would seem to be R&B, Big City’s sec- 
ondary inclinations lean more in the direction of the 
pop song. Either way, both of them are nice bands to 
dance to in a crowded club, and that points to some- 
thing that needs to be said to anyone who suggests that, 
World Beat is a contract-luring hype and not a legiti- 
mate local scene at all: there's not a city in this country 
that wouldn't be noticeably improved by the mere pres- 
ence of five or six bands like these, bands to go see in 
some nightclub with a dance floor, bands that got sweaty 
right along with you and spared you the bulk of the 











Sechaba Mokoena of Zulu Spear demonstrates the finer 
points of hammering on a cowbell 








usual guitar-yanking rock histrionics. 

And then there's Zulu Spear. OK, maybe they're really 
sort of just a little bit lousy as a band, but they have 
real Zulus, authentic performing Zulu expatriates es- 
caping South African oppression, so no way are the 
other World Beaters going to do anything less than em- 
brace them as anything other than fully credentialed, 
adopted members of the movement, even if they did 
come along quite a while after the World Beat ball got 
rolling, 

YEAH, BUT: Maybe some background is in order. 
Maybe a stirring tale of the World Beaters’ unceasing 
struggle for acceptance among the Bay Area’s com- 
munity of African musicians, a lot of whom somehow 
don’t seem to understand that all this is different than 
the usual story of white people reaping all the success 
from black people’s music, no matter how many times 
it's explained to them. Or better yet, maybe the instruc- 
tive story of Ipi Tombi and the U-Zulu Dance Theater. 

Ipi Tombi (the “Smash Hit Musical Explosion”) is a 
musical stage production composed by two white 





women from South Africa, Berth Egnos and Gail Lakier, 
featuring the colorful singing and dancing of colorful 
black South Africans. The original cast recording cred- 
its “Extra Traditional Songs Suggested by the Cast,”” but 
the publishing credits read “All Titles Composed by Eg- 
nos and Lakier.” Ipi Tombi is the story of life among 
South African blacks, sung and danced and narrated by 
South African blacks, as written by South African whites 
of a decidedly liberal bent. It's a vibrant, charming thing, 
firmly packed with joyous chanting, exuberant danc- 
ing, lively native costumes, with fond paternalistic sen- 
timent. In it, wistful native miners sing sweetly of home 
and blame their bone-breaking labors on their own 
greed, but their homesickness is set aside for the plea- 
sures of “Mama Tembu’s Wedding,” by tunes such as 
“Soweto by Night,” which sounds like nothing so much 
as the lilting theme to a TV game show. Ipi Tombi even 
includes a rendition of the American Negro Spiritual 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” although once 
the cast has sung it, it’s difficult not to expect a sprightly 
version of “Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee,” or maybe a 
brief, aching verse or two of “I Loves You, Porgy.” 

In any case, Ipi Tombi was a natural success in South 
Africa, toured England and Europe in the mid-’70s, and 
even played six or eight months in Las Vegas, although 
at that point a sizeable portion of the cast jumped ship 
and headed for the Bay Area, where they reassembled 
as the U-Zulu Dance Theater and developed a produc- 
tion of their own. If it was never anything near as suc- 
cessful as [pi Tombi, it was certainly less a perversion 
of the cast members’ cultural traditions. (If it was less 
a perversion of the cast members’ traditions, it was 
never anything near as successful as [pi Tombi.) And 
now the cast members have discovered World Beat and 
formed at least two different bands, Zulu Spear and the 
even more recent Zulu Warriors. If the Zulus are no 
great shakes as musicians, they're still a lot better danc- 
ers than the American World Beaters. And nobody cares 
to complain anyway. 

ON THE OTHER HAND: Maybe some background 

in order. Maybe it should be explained that Berkeley 
is to the rest of the world as . . . well, maybe it’s not 
even possible to make an analogy. Berkeley is, was, 
and probably ever shall be Berkeley. It's been suggested 
by people a little less infected with the spirit of Bay 
Area boosterism than local rock writers that a more 
fitting title for this music would be “Berkeley Beat,” 
that the Berkeley view of the world—or of anything — 
is perhaps a little less all-encompassing than the natives 
would have you believe. 

To explain the sort of atmosphere that might nurture 
a phenomenon like World Beat, let's tour the terrain. 

‘One of the primary clubs on the World Beat circuit 
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Above (left to right): Will Dithritch, jefferson Voorhees, 
and Bret Steuart of Mapenzi, Below: A number of World 
Beaters have linked up with big-time record producer 
and wheeler-dealer David Rubinson. 





is a place in Berkeley called Ashkenaz, probably most 
noted as a favored stop for dedicated sociologists who 
wish to observe firsthand the increasingly rare Full- 
Fledged Hippie performing its curious mating dance, 
the Avalon Ballroom Stomp, in its natural habitat. Ash- 
kenaz’s other most notable distinction is a monthly cal- 
endar of events that features the owner's personal trea- 
tises on politics, apartheid, and an interesting theory 
of corporate capitalism based on the idea that the fac- 
tory has become the contemporary feudal castle. There 
are no factories in Berkeley for him to test these theories 
against, of course, but that merely makes it all the riper 
for the theoretical examination true Berkeleyans love 
best. 

Then too, there's the bothersome matter of Oakland, 
one of this country’s most racially integrated cities, b 
dering directly upon Berkeley and yet a place that white 
Berkeleyans—perhaps even some of those who sat val- 
iantly on the anti-apartheid steps of the University’s 
Biko Plaza—have a tendency to treat as though it were 
under quarantine. It would— 

NOW HOLD ON A MINUTE HERE: Isn't this all a 
little bit specious? Isn’t this just a little unfair? Not every 
single person in every one of these bands is from Berke- 
ley, and the bands themselves are, admirably enough, 
racially integrated. And isn’t there a whole hell of a lot 
of difference between what's at worst de facto segre- 
gation and what's governmentally instituted apartheid? 
‘Are these bands responsible for every quirk of behavior 
in an admittedly quirksome conundrum of a town? If 
they prefer the music of Africa to that of Oakland, that's 
their business. 

Besides, if you're the type who goes looking for that 
sort of thing, there are all kinds of itchy contradictions 
to be dug up. Take the Looters. (Don’t say it—please.) 
They're probably the most outspoken and political of 
all the World Beaters—or at least Mat Callahan, their 
leader is—and they have some pretty stylish creden- 
tials. They toured Nicaragua back in ‘82 for one thing, 
although back then they were a funk band. Almost ex- 
actly along the lines of the Clash, which is to say heavy 











on the politics and light on the funk—because, like a 
lot of white folks, the World Beaters generally feel that 
contemporary black American funk is far too obsessed 
with all sorts of mundane par-tay boo-tay considera~ 
tions and fails to attend to the appropriate political con- 
cerns. Back in the days when they were touring revo- 
lutionary Nicaragua and doing their best to help funk 
achieve a political sophistication that met their exacting 
standards, the Looters supposedly also had a local rep- 
utation for living up to their name by liberating the 
equipment of other struggling bands, bands who doubt- 
less deserved their equipment less due to their lack of 
political motivation. 

The Looters have long since ditched funk, which failed 
miserably at heeding their righteous call anyway, and 
they've gone World Beat all the way, nearly. They've 
also got a corporation lawyer managing them, which 
may not be the perfect move in political correctness 
circles, but it speaks volumes about sophistication. And 
Mat Callahan, who is reputed to have once played a 
machine gun-shaped guitar in a Revolutionary Com- 
munist Party rock band called Prairie Fire, has finally 
gotten rid of his ponytail. It's hard to say whether it was, 
a politically motivated haircut or what, but in a fashion 
sense his timing may have been just a tiny bit off. Pony- 
tails have only just rearrived on the male model/artiste/ 
hipster scene and—but that’s merely fashion-correct- 
ness, and fashion and politics obviously have nothing 
in common. 

OK, BUT: Let’s not forget the Zasu Pitts Memorial 
Orchestra, Now, the other World Beat biggies would 
probably start rolling their eyes skyward and smiting 
their foreheads at any list that included Zasu Pitts among 
their ranks, but it only seems fair. Zasu Pitts is a large 
band like the other World Beat bands, and they're from 
the Bay Area too, and there are both women and men 
in the band, and dance is a central part of their aes- 
thetic, and they play music that’s derived from African 
musical values filtered through American sensibilities 
just like the rest of the World Beat bands say theirs is, 
and the band members all come from the same kind of 
new wavester clubland background as the bulk of the 
World Beaters. 

The only thing lacking, see, is that the Zasu Pitts 
Memorial Orchestra isn’t two-tone like the other World 
Beat bands, isn’t racially mixed, and while they un- 
doubtedly hew to the unvarying line of Bay Area left- 
leaning political hegemony, they're perhaps a little too 
glaringly problematic when it comes to the matter of 
cultural imperialism, The Zasu Pitts Memorial Orches- 
tra, see, is a big partytime-fun aggregation of white 
folks who do cover versions of old Motown tunes, girl 
group songs, Memphis soul material, and such. 

Ah, yes—the Big Chill Factor raises its ugly baby- 
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booming head. It goes without saying that the ZPMO 
is wildly popular. Everybody in the band’s been able to 
hang up their day job—the very dream of all musicians 
everywhere—and now they've got a good-paying, mini- 
skirt shaking, do-the-pony-a-go-go gig most any night 
they want. But the problem is that these folks are all 
new wave ofays with nothing like a black person in- 
volved—not even as an equipment-shlepping roadie— 
unless you count the people who wrote the songs and 
sang them originally. And even the name of the band 
memorializes a white character actress from Holly- 
wood movies of the '30s and '40s, which is a whole 
different sort of story than if it were called, say, the 
James Jamerson Memorial Orchestra after the recently 
deceased black man who played the Motown bass lines 
these watusi-ing white kids are making their livings on. 
So you can see that while the ZPMO fits the World Beat 
bill in all sorts of ways, they're still something of a white 
vinyl go-go-booted embarrassment, a vertible 1980s 
minstrel show with Motown coon songs, and the less 
said about them—the less thought about them—the 
better. Forget they were even mentioned in connection 
with World Beat. 

EITHER: We take you back now to those thrilling days 
of yesteryear, the mid- to late-'60s, the years (among 
other things) of the first couple of white blues booms. 
The Rolling Stones! The Yardbirds! The Animals! John 
Mayall’s Blues Breakers! And in America, the Butter- 
field Blues Band, the Blues Project, the Blues (well, not 
really, but it sounded cool as a name) Magoos! And 
even more: Canned Heat, Savoy Brown, Fleetwood 
Mac, Johnny Winter, Atomic Rooster, the Santana Blues 
Band, Ten Years After, and so many, many, many more, 
each one nearly as good as the next! 

Of course, it’s easy to look back in amusement on it 
all, to chuckle—to guffaw, actually—at the goofiness 
of the pretentions, to cringe at the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the records, to wonder in absolute 
dumbfounded amazement that anybody with anything 
like respect for blues music and blues musicians could 
go right ahead all the same and lay down their own 
hilarious travesties, that the likes of Mick Jagger actually 
had the brass-plated audacity to pretend as hard as he 
did that he could sing like Howlin’ Wolf (not to mention 
his knee-slapping attempts at dancing like—oh God, 
it’s just too much!—James Brown). And of course the 
standard excuse for all the excess was that all of these 
ever-so-well-meaning whiteboys were doing their very, 
very best to see that their beloved blues heroes got 
some songwriting royalties (though legal documents of 
failed efforts to collect are voluminous) and that these 
heroes were introduced to new audiences of young 
white kids (though the elderly bluesman usually had to 
elbow his way past a couple of showboating bell-bot- 
tomed guitar-jocks just to be seen). Past that, there’s 
some belief that the white blues booms literally swamped 
the durable black audience for blues by swooping down 
on a closed culture, flooding it briefly with big bucks, 
then swooping back out. (And anybody who cares to 
compare the treatment just a few years ago of Nigeria’s 
King Sunny Ade, now’s your chance.) In the end, maybe 
it just boils down to the rib-tickling sound of white mu- 
sicians trying—and failing flat-footedly—to sing with 
the subtlety of someone raised in an aesthetic that ex- 
tends in an unsevered line all the way from Africa: 

‘OR: Return with us now to those thrilling days of 
yesteryear, the late ‘70s, the years (among other things) 
of the Two-Tone bands from Britain. The Specials! Mad- 
ness! The Selecter! The (English) Beat! And even more, 
though none quite so stellar. It’s easy to look back in 
scorn, perhaps—some of those bands were remarkably 
stiff even at their best—but before we tote up their sins, 
their cultural imperialisms, their superficialities, it might 
be worthwhile to consider what they stirred into the 
pudding of contemporary pop. 

They were resolutely racially mixed at a time when 
popular music had begun to reflect the renewed seg- 
regation of their society. They tried desperately to swing 
and the better among them actually achieved it, an 
especially remarkable feat for music that maintained 
considerable punk credibility. They were proud to dance 














at a time when self-satisfied dim bulbs like Graham 
Nash were saying, “I’m a musician—I don’t dance!” 
Just as importantly, they were proud of having fun, 
and they knew that fun was a privilege, not a right. 
When they began to be identified with skinheaded rac- 
ists, they spoke out—they spoke out on all sorts of 
things. They felt they had the same right as anyone else 
to speak out, and they weren't afraid to exercise it. They 
influenced all sorts of people, both then and now—the 
many Minneapolis offshoots of Prince and even Prince 
himself were mightily convinced by the energy and ex- 
uberance and race-mixing attitudes of the Two-Tone 
bands—and the World Beat bands both acknowledge 
that influence and seem to be trying to press it farther. 
Good for them. 

YET: Tell you what. Just for the sake of experiment, 
let’s try building this music a label of our own. Because 
if it were up to you to go back and define an entire new 
genre of product like ‘feminine hygiene spray” or “toi- 
let tissue” or “condominium” or “fabulous five-day lux- 
ury cruise of the world,” would you be able to do it so 
nicely? Or would you have inadvertently named it 
“rendered bark and wood pulp product for ass-wiping” 
and thus have murdered an entire budding industry, 
erased a hundred thousand jobs, and ruined untold 
lives—all because the label you came up with was not 
“World Beat” but “New Afro Wave” which sounds like 
it should be advertised in Ebony and thus has a China- 
man’s chance of ever going big-time mainstream or get- 
ting any MTV time. In marketing begins responsibility. 

BUT: It so happened—and | think you'll agree that it 
was truly fortunate—that one night | chanced upon an 





extremely influential A&R man working the World Beat 
trail, a veteran scene wrangler, band wooer, drink-dis- 
pensing dotted-line scout for a label too big and too 
powerful to be mentioned outside their own advertis- 
ing. He tripped on something as we were coinciden- 
tally leaving a club simultaneously one recent Friday 
night—the doorjamb, | think, or my foot—and in the 
rain and confusion of helping him up, his handsome 
pigskin notebook fell and a few pages off the top ended 
in my pocket. It was entirely inadvertent and so was 
the light back in the bar. 

Most of his notes consisted of phone numbers and 
the names that followed them. There were occasional 
sketchy jottings that seemed to either be about office 
politics or his sex life. The only part of it that seemed 
particularly pertinent to the World Beat scene (other 
than a detailed point-system rating with his recommen- 
dations for the future handling of each of the bands) 
was this (spelling improved): 

“Re: previous expressed fears of bands’ political ac- 
tivism/militancelass-pain potential: 

1. Consider great publicity and marketing possibili- 
ties; a plus! 

2. Be realistic. Would bands w/ unswerving political 
savvy allow themselves to be corralled by a single pro- 
ducer w/ longtime connections to major record corps?” 

STILL: OK, so all the major World Beat bands have 
essentially gone and linked up with David Rubinson, 
big-time record producer and wheeler-dealer—so what? 
A band’s got to go somewhere to survive, doesn’t it? 
‘And anyway, playing on the steps of Biko Plaza ought 
to count for something . . . ® 





Members of the Looters, Big City, Zulu Spear, the 
Freaky Executives, and Mapenzi with Dj Jonathan E. 
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We engineered this synthesizer so you 
don't have to be an engineer to play it. 


The CZ-101, $499, 
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Oped the first digital synthesizer you 
don't have to be a PhD in electronics 
to play. For while it gives you the 
bright, crisp performance of a digital, 
it's as easy to program as an analog 
synthesizer. 

Our CZ-101 willlet you create 
not just fantastic music, but fantastic 
sounds as well. And sound for 
sound, it can be placed on the same 
music stand with the best synthesiz- 
ers on the market today. 

Sound unbelievable? Listen to 
these features: a 49 key polyphonic 
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cartridges storing up to 16 sounds 
per cartridge; MIDI in/out with 
multi-timbral capabilities; separate 
8-stage envelope generators for pitch, 
filterand amplifier; polyphonic 
portamento; an optional battery 
Operated amp/ speaker that makes 
the whole system portable. And the 
list goes on. 

Butperhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the CZ-101 is that not only 
is it easy to play, it's easy to pay for. 

Soif your fingers are 
fabulous on akeyboard but 


Casio, inc. Electronic Musical Instrument Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 New Jersey (201) 575-7400, Los Angeles (213) 803-3411 








hey slag women mercilessly, 

trash homosexuals with gay 

abandon, write songs such as 
“We Destroy the Family,” and have even 
released a yuletide single with the 
message “Fuck Christmas.” They 
specialize in loud, fast music with loud, 
obnoxious lyrics. They are Fear, and 
they want to get to know you. 

“When Sid Vicious snuffed it, we 
knew punk was gonna be big money!” 
confesses Lee Ving. The bulky, vaguely 
menacing lead singer of Los Angeles’s 
notorious punk outlaws paces about the 
cramped rehearsal room as the rest of 
the band cheers him on. “We jumped 
right on the bandwagon,” he yells. 

Fear was one of the violent 
components of the L.A. punk scene 
circa 1978. The group played local punk 
palaces alongside X, the Dickies, and 
the infamous Germs, most of whom 
have since sailed into the great 
unknown. Fear, however, remains, even 
if much of the scene's violence hasn't. 

“The scene is over,” says Ving, 
more bored than depressed. After a 
moment's thought he rephrases his 
comment. “Actually, it didn’t die. It 
turned into a bunch of people riding 
Vespas up and down Melrose Avenue.” 
He takes another swig from an ever- 
present bottle of Bud and scoffs: “We 
had scruples, but | think we ran out 
of them.” The scruples may have run 
out, but the beer hasn't 

Fear’s second LP. More Beer, sounds a 
lot like the band’s first. The group 
(which, in addition to Ving, consists of 
Philo Cramer, Spit Stixx, and Lorenzo 
Buhne) doesn’t really care about 
sounding different, it just wants to 
sound tough. “Bomb the Russians,” 
“We Destroy the Family,” “Waiting for 
the Meat,” and other songs remind 
the audience that this ain’t no disco. 
When Lee Ving barks out such “Beer” 
lyrics as “Gonna find a little bitch, 
gonna leave her in the ditch, gonna have 
a few fits, gonna chop off her tits!”" 
you just hope they're kidding. And they 
are (I think). Though they act like the 
sort who would finish their beer by 
eating the empty cans, there’s method 
to their moronic mirth: Fear’s records 
sell. 

Van Nuys, California. Fear rehearses 
ina small rented storage room, 
readying songs for the next slam-dance 
generation. The space is adorned in 
squalor. A mountain of amplifiers, porno 
playing cards, and beer cans and 
bottles in various stages of discard make 
for a yummy scenario. No, punk hasn’t 
changed much. Fear members move 
restlessly about, pacing and warming 
themselves by the homemade oil-drum 
stove, which adds a hillbilly brewery 
touch to the scene. 

Fear and | face one another 
tentatively. We go back a while, to 
when | was also in a band that played 
the local circuit in ‘78. Back then, 

Fear had its own infamous hardcore 

militia, frothing young “Taxi Driver” 
types who made it difficult to decide 
whether they really knew that Fear’s 
anti-women, anti-gay, anti-commie, and 
anti-everything stance was just a put- 
on 














Today, the band behaves as expected: 


ornery, loud, childish, obnoxious, 
uncooperative, and, despite this, 
sympathetic. These guys, well into 
postadolescence, just won't grow up! 
Tall and gangly, guitarist Philo Cranmer 

s and retunes his guitar mercilessly, 
antic but harmless threats. 
Drummer Spit Stixx paces the room, 
gleefully joining in at the first sign of a 
shouting match. Lorenzo Buhne, 
newest member of the group (taking 
‘over from departed bassist and noted 
L.A. scenester Dirf Scratch), solemnly 
tries to inject a note of sanity into 
the proceedings, a note left unplayed 
by the rest of the band, 

“We've learned a lot from our 
mistakes,” Spit Stixx contributes. What? 
“We've learned that repeating them 
is the only way to survive.” 

"We played with a group in Seattle 
once, Hell. They were heavy metal,” 
sneers Lee Ving. “They had flash pots 
and makeup too, checking out their 
lipstick in the mirror to make sure they 
didn’t have no smears . . .” 

Philo Cramer interrupts: “When they 
were going on, we yelled ‘Good luck, 
poodles!’ " The band laughs with 
the glee of 8-year-olds. Why was that 
funny, | wonder. 

When asked about the making of 
More Beer, Ving is imaginative, if 
somewhat at cross-purposes with the 
band's own interests. “It took us 25. 
minutes to record,” he says earnestly. 
“We did the whole thing live at 
Cherokee Studios in Hollywood—it 
took us longer to erase stuff that was 
wrong on the lyric sheet.” Lyric sheet? 
On a Fear album? This has to be a 
ted herring tossed on the punk trail, 
Checking with Enigma, Fear’s record 
distribution company, I find that it 
is. "Lee told you that?” the man in 
Enigma’s publicity department says the 
next day. “Twenty-five minutes? How 
about a year and 25 minutes? The band 
wanted this one to come out right; 
they were in the studio for a year.” 

But stretching the truth comes easy 
for Fear. So do certain body noises. 
During the course of our conversation, 
Lee Ving, who has acted in the films 
Flashdance, Streets of Fire, and Clue, 
feels the urge to punctuate his macho 
rap with a loud editorial comment that 
doesn’t come from the heart, 
anatomically speaking. He does so with 
the cool poise of a showman—never 
missing a beat, never acknowledging the 
feat—simply going on with his spiel 
while band members look on admiringly. 
In the spirit of sibling rivalry Philo 
Cramer has to top the act, going purple- 
faced and grunting during his efforts. 
"Wait... wait, it’s coming!” he warns 
us several times. We wait . . . and 
wait. Many minutes later the promised 
blast issues forth with all the fury of 
a parakeet's chirp. 

‘When | ask about Fear’s subject 
matter, Philo quickly reveals that the 
group’s favorite song subjects are “death, 
mutilation, and the complete subjugation 
of homosexuals.” I've heard their music; 
this | don’t have to check. “We have 
nothing against homosexuals,” Lee Ving 
adds. “They've given us some of our 
best sources of material.” 

The interview goes on, lots of “jokes,” 











NOTHING TO 


FEAR 


The granddaddies of punk satire yearn for the good 
old days. Article by Lance Loud 


fewer punch lines. But at one point 

the group sheds its hip schtick for a 
moment, when we discuss gobbing. You 
remember gobbing—that was what 

we called spitting in 1978. The hardcore 
punks either gobbed at each other or 

at the stage. They did it to show that 
they liked you, or didn’t like you—or 
just cared. 

“If you spit at a person, they should 
spit back at you,” says Spit Stixx. But 
when Fear played before a young crowd 
of junior yuppies at UCLA recently, 


they found times had changed. That 
performance was greeted not with 
gobbing but with polite applause. Even 
when Lorenzo taunted the crowd 
with, “I bet you guys know how to spit 
real good, don’t you!” they remained 
unprovoked. “They all just sat there,” 
say various Fear members in 
unrehearsed unison, “just eating their 
sandwiches.” A momentary hush falls on 
these party animals. 

Somewhere, something walks on 
Fear's grave in stiletto heels. © 
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RADIO CONCERT 
RADIO UNDERGROUND 


YOU WANT LIVE CONCERTS OF THE BEST NEW 

MUSICAL GROUPS—LIKE THE DEL FUEGOS, CIRCLE JERKS, 
FEAR, AND JESUS & MARY CHAIN—WE HAVE THEM. YOU 
WANT TO HEAR WHAT'S HAPPENING IN UNDERGROUND 
MUSIC—WE HAVE IT. ALL THE FUN AND EXCITEMENT OF 
SPIN MAGAZINE, NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH THE 
FOLLOWING STATIONS: 


KWHL 106.5 Anchorage, AK 
KSTM 107.1 Phoenix, AZ 

KLPX 96.1 Tucson, AZ 

KXGO 93.1 Arcata, CA 

KLUB 104.9 Concord, CA 
KNAC 105.5 Long Beach, CA 
KTYD 99.9 Santa Barbara, CA 
XTRA 91 San Diego, CA 
KXFM 99.1 Santa Maria, CA. 
KTCL 93.3 Fort Collins, CO 
KFMU 103.9 Steamboat Springs, CO 
WPLR 99.1 New Haven, CT 
WRUF 103.7 Gainesville, FL 
WMNhF 88.5 Tampa, FL 


KBLE 90.7 Des Moines, IA 
KFMH 99.7 Muscatine, IA 
WNDY 106.3 Crawfordsville, IN 
WHRB 95.3 Cambridge, MA 
WHFS 99.1 Annapolis, MD 
WGTU 88.9 Hagerstown, MD 
WTOS 105.1 Skowhegan, ME 
KABL 97.5 Minneapolis, MN 
WZXQ 101.7 Jackson, MS 
WHTG 106.3 Asbury Park, NJ 
WPRB 103.3 Princeton, NJ 
KOZZ 105.7 Reno, NV 

WLIR 92.7 Hempstead, NY 
ACRN 99.3 Athens, OH 


AND THROUGH 225 PROGRESSIVE 


COLLEGE STATIONS. 


WOXY 97.0 Oxford, OH 
WMGZ 95.9 Youngstown, OH 
KZAM 95.3 Eugene, OR 
WTPA 93.5 Harrisburg, PA 
KCGL 105.5 Salt Lake City, UT 
WIZN 106.3 Burlington, VT 
'WREB 101.7 Stowe, VT 
KJET-AM 1590 Seattle, WA 
KLWD 96.5 Sheridan, WY 
WVIS 106.1 Christiansted, St. Croix 
Radio Magyar, Budapest 


Radio Caroline, Europe 


SPIN radio programs are produced by Edward Rosen, 
‘ond the recording is Steve Borker of BBAT. 
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COUNTRY TRADITIONALISTS continued from p. 54 


music make him the most accessible of the 

young country traditionalists to rock audiences, but 
he’s also won crowds opening for Bill Monroe and 
George Jones. “I's important that | keep a perspective 
‘on where this music comes from and who this music 
truly belongs to,” says Yoakam. “I won't abandon 
what we've developed in L.A. as far as transcending 
the [traditional country] marketplace. But | need 
Nashville to introduce me to the rightful home of this 
music, which is the middle of this country.” 

Yoakam moved to L.A. nine years ago after a brief, 
discouraging stop in Nashville. “There's not a healthy 
live music scene in Nashville,” he says. “There was 
no place to go out and work on the craft.” 

He found one in L.A.’s Valley honky-tonks, aflourish 
with “Ur-Cow” fever. “We had to put up with a lot 
of grief during that period,” recalls Yoakam. 
“Ostensibly the clubs all wanted country bands, but 
in reality they didn’t want a country band. | would tell 
them flat out, ‘This is a hardcore country band.’ The 
club owners would say, ‘That's what our people 
want,’ but the second or third night we didn’t play an 
Alabama song, it was a little rough.” 

Even so, the Valley ‘tonks gave Yoakam a chance to 
develop the sound he would haul into Hollywood 
in '83. “We'd go anywhere they'd let a hillbilly band 
in,” he says, and within a year he was gleaning reams 
of press raves. Soon he found himself in the studio 
with Hollywood producers who had contrary notions 
of how he should sound. “They wanted to 
homogenize the music, make it contemporary 
country,” he says. “I wouldn't allow it. That's 
frightening to confront, bucking someone with a track 
record when you're starving, stumbling around, 
sleeping in your truck. But we weathered that storm.” 

His independently produced '84 EP, Guitars, 
Cadillacs, Etc., Etc. (Oak), met with praise from Tulsa 
to Manhattan. Yoakam and producer/guitarist Pete 
Anderson are now hard at work on their first Warner 
Bros. album. “In our record production, we adhere 
to a very austere and raw quality,” says Yoakam. 
“That's not to say a naive use of modern recording 
techniques, but it’s more of a rock ‘n’ roll austerity, like 
someone like Fogerty. That’s what | didn’t want to 
sacrifice by going to Nashville. Maybe we can 
recapture some of what Bakersfield had out here a 
few years ago on the West Coast.” 

Bakersfield gave the world Buck ‘n’ Merle, raised a 
raucous yawp that even the Beatles heard, and then 
died. Nashville perfected the hue and cry of honky- 
tonk, then went soft in search of middle-of-the- 
road money when rock drew away the younger 
audience. The outlaws brought back some kick (and 
younger listeners) in the mid-'70s, but proved 
paunchy in the end. Country’s young traditionalists 
have come up with the first fresh southern sound in a 
decade—a sound, paradoxically, that is determinedly 
out of date. “We're saying, ‘Look at us, we can play 
the old stuff, too,” says Ricky Skaggs. “We're taking 
what people like Bill Monroe and Roy Acuff did in 
the past, adding our own ideas, and going on with it 
Take the torch and run on.” 

It’s heartening, but one can’t help wondering if the 
torch can travel any farther. This is the last generation 
to bear vivid memories of Carter Stanley and Ernest 
‘Tubb. It’s unlikely that the cultural touchstones that 
shaped the current backlash against Trashville 
pandering will endure into the next century. It's 
unlikely that Dwight Yoakam’s son will share his 
memory of “a great Kentucky meal: stewed squirrel, 
fried apples, green beans, squirrel gravy, and 
homemade biscuits. That's a dinner!” 

Will country, a populist art form and not just a 
marketing label, exist in the year 2000? “Yeah, 
buddy,” says a confident Ricky Skaggs. “Unless,” 
cautions the born-again picker, ‘the Lord comes and 
raptures us all real soon.” Well, maybe the Almighty 
likes a good country tune Himself. “Oh,” says Skaggs, 
“1 know He does.” G 








PETE TOWNSHEND continued from p. 50 


I'd use a nom de plume—and then I'm sure I'd sell zero 
copies. 

In England it was given a mixed reception, and | was, 
pleased with that because | thought the book was mixed. 
Parts of it were good and parts of it were flat and con- 
fused. | reread it once after it was published and some 
bits of it embarrased me. The reviews in America did 
surprise me. It’s been quite encouraging, because | 
imagined that rock critics and literary critics alike might 
resent the fact that a guy who makes enough dough 
selling records was trying to infiltrate new territory. 


In writing the book did you feel you were tapping into 
a new part of yourself or was it basically an extension 
of your songwriting? 
twas different because | felt unfettered by the need to 
fit my thoughts into the context of a rock ‘n’ roll song. 
Except for two stories where | was going for what's 
known as a shaggy dog ending, “Fish Shop” and “The 
Plate,” | didn’t feel the need to entertain. Most of the 
book was written with the feeling that I was just laying 
it out there, and if you didn’t like it, tough, because the 
things | was trying to share were very painfully ob- 
served by me and there was no way to sugarcoat them 

| was bitter during the last five years of the Who 
because | felt that couldn't get out. It seems very strange 





in retrospect because | now realize | could've gotten 
out at any time. Why didn’t | do it earlier? Instead of 
getting out | became consumed by bitterness. I blamed 
record companies and even became quite angry at fans. 
There’s a tract in my book written from the point of 
view of someone in that state of mind. 

To a great extent, life is a lottery. The only thing you 
can do is throw the dice and hope it comes up the right 
way, and if it doesn't you've got to keep throwing. It 
seems that the essence of all wisdom is an acceptance 
of the nature of your own power over yourself and the 
circumstances that surround you. The most important 
thing for a human being to understand is that there are 
certain things they can, and therefore must, do, and 
there are certain things they can’t change and must ac- 
cept. People who are consumed by bitterness are trying 
to avoid the acceptance of their own frailty by blaming 
others and the circumstances around them. 


What would you like to change about your life at this 
point? 

Nothing. It's the old bending of the reed business, which 
is a concept that’s central to Persian wisdom. In Amer- 
ica you say, “go with the flow,” and truly, it’s a great 
philosophy. If you can’t have it or beat it, just run with 
it for a while. Sometimes the idea that we must draw 
‘on some kind of inner strength seems too demanding. 
we tend to underrate ourselves. No aspect of nature 
seems to have the resilience of the human soul. ® 
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EGBERT & CISCO 
AT THE VIDEOS 











EGBERT: Hi, I'm Roger Egbert, rock video 
critic of the Middletown Star-Ledger. 
CISCO: And I'm Gene Cisco, rock video 
critic of the Middletown Daily Mirror. This 
month “At the Videos” we will be review- 
ing videos by the Cars, Pat Benatar, Sting, 
Paul Hardcastle, and the Chicago Bears, 
but first we'll look at “Spies Like Us” by 
Paul McCartney. Paul has gray hair on 
this video. 

EGBERT: And once again he’s playing all 
the instruments himself, This is Paul 
McCartney's idea of a supergroup; he's 
every member of it. 

CISCO: He's wearing a different shirt for 
each instrument, but he doesn't fool us. 
EGBERT: This is another McCartney 
movie theme in the tradition of “Live and 
Let Die.” The video is complete with lousy 
scenes from the movie with Dan Aykroyd 
and Chevy Chase. 

CISCO: Is Paul in the movie? 

EGBERT: | don’t think so, but Dan and 
Chevy are in the video. They've inte- 
grated Paul’s band. Have you ever no- 
ticed that Chevy Chase is almost exactly 
the same kind of insincere as Paul Mc- 
Cartney? 

CISCO: | don’t know, Rog. It’s hard to 
imagine what's in their minds. What do 
they have to be insincere about, Rog? 
EGBERT: | think, Gene, that they think 
they are making things easier for the pub- 
lic, when in fact they should be doing just 
the opposite. 

CISCO: You mean Paul McCartney and 
Chevy Chase are watering themselves 
down for us? 

EGBERT: Exactly. Because they think they 
are complex. They think people are idi- 
ots. 

CISCO: They’e the idiots. How complex 
do you think Paul McCartney is? Paul 
looks like he never had a hard day's night 
in his life. 

EGBERT: Do you think bimbos will ever 
go out of style? 

CISCO: No, bimbos are here forever. 
EGBERT: | mean, here’s Dan Aykroyd, 
Chevy Chase, and Paul McCartney all 
supposedly jamming together and then 
there are these bimbos. They're sup- 
posed to be singing, but clearly they're 
bimbos. Is this what we went through the 
“60s for? Why did we go through the 60s 
if we were still going to wind up with 
bimbos? What does Linda think of these 
bimbos? 

CISCO: Isn't Linda sort of a bimbo? 
EGBERT: Linda? No! She’s a professional 
photographer and musician. 

CISCO: | don’t know. | always heard she 
was a bimbo. 

EGBERT: Gene, you travel in somewhat 
different circles than me. | don’t know 
what you hear. Gosh, this video ends with 
a freeze-frame of Paul, Chevy, and Dan 
reenacting the cover of Abbey Road. Can 
you believe that? 

CISCO: That's the one that was part of 
the “Paul is dead” rumors. Did Paul have 
his shoes on? 

EGBERT: | think Chevy didn’t have shoes 














‘on. Maybe Chevy's dead. 
CISCO: Next we have the Cars doing 
“Since You're Gone.” Is this girl in black 
a bimbo? 

EGBERT: Yes, she’s a high-fashion bimbo. 

CISCO: You get the feeling from this that 
the Cars carry their instruments with them 
wherever they go: to a movie, to a res- 
taurant, to the bank. 

EGBERT: | think it’s more in the tradition 
cof the Beatles’ movies, where they want 
to make it appear that the band all live 
together in one big, happy, unbelievably 
swinging home. 

CISCO: Were the Beatles the last band to 
live that way? 

EGBERT: They never lived that way: four 
guys in one apartment with four front 
doors. | think maybe the Airplane lived 
like that. Or the Manson family. Listen, 
Gene, I’ve never asked you anything like 
this directly before, but do you like the 
Cars? | know you liked that video of theirs 
that won all the awards, but do you really 
like the Cars? 

CISCO: | don't think | know any of their 
songs or anything. | couldn't name one. 

EGBERT: Come on! They just put out their 
greatest hits album. 

CISCO: OK, | don’t think | like them at 
all, 

EGBERT: Thanks for sharing, Gene. You 
know, we took last month off, and | know 
some people thought we had an alter- 
cation or something, but | think we should 
let our readers know that we were just 
on vacation. 

CISCO: We didn’t do this last month? 
Gee. Next we have Pat Benatar’s “Sex as 
a Weapon.” 

EGBERT: Ooh, this looks like a velvet 
painting. Oh, that’s nice. This is actually 
a nice video. 





The Chicago Bears’ 
“Super Bowl 
Shuffle” is probably 
the greatest 
video of all time. 


CISCO: You know, | don’t understand Pat 
Benatar’s attraction either. Do you like 
this song? 

EGBERT: | don't think so. To tell you the 
truth, | couldn't name one Pat Benatar 
song. Could you? 

CISCO: No. 

EGBERT: Maybe we're giving away too 
much about where we're at. 

CISCO: Yeah, we are, 

EGBERT: Actually, this is a great video. 
This could be the first Pat Benatar song | 
ever liked. Look, there she is dressed as 
Joan Rivers. Yeah, | like this song. 


moving images 


Egbert and Cisco review videos by Paul McCartney, the Cars, and Paul Hardcastle, ponder 
the popularity of Pat Benatar and Sting, and contemplate the glory that is the Chicago Bears. 





Linda and Paul McCartney at Bimbo Beach, the nearest faraway place. 





CISCO: Do you think she'd be a good 
date? 

EGBERT: Date? She's a mother. She's 
probably in love with her husband, With 
her husband she’s probably great on a 
date. But in general, girls who are rock 
stars are not good dates. And this is com- 
ing from a guy who's dated a lot of them. 
Everybody wants her autograph. No- 
body looks at you. Paparazzi ask you to 
move so they can take her picture with 
Richard Dreyfuss or something, Let me 
tell you, Gene, it’s no fun. | would like to 
g0 out with Cher, though. Wow, did you 
see that? 

CISCO: What was that? 

EGBERT: It was a fluoroscope, like a video 
X ray of a girl actually eating a hot dog. 
That was wonderful. Wow, that was great. 
Now, I feel the same way about Pat Ben- 
atar that | feel about Annie Lennox. | was 
wrong and I'm sorry. 

CISCO: Okay, here's another one | don’t 
understand: Sting doing “Russians.” He's 
just so famous and . . . 

EGBERT: It’s funny, but today | saw a video 
by Wang Chung and all the way through 
| thought the singer was Sting. 

CISCO: This guy takes himself really se- 
tiously. He reminds me of those abstract 
‘expressionist painters who used to hang 
‘out at the Cedar Tavern in the 50s. If you 
said something bad about somebody's 
painting they'd hit you in the face. 
EGBERT:; | don't think Sting would have 
hung out at the Cedar Tavern. 

CISCO: Do you think he'd hit you in the 
face? 

EGBERT: Maybe. 

CISCO: What do you think you'd have to 
do to get him to hit you in the face? 
EGBERT: Take a bad picture of him. 
CISCO: Do you think he’s looking into a 
mirror or into the camera? Maybe he has 
a two-way mirror over the camera. 
EGBERT: He probably thinks that we'll 
think that he’s looking at us, but actually 
he’s looking at himself. He’s very into eye 
contact. This whole video is about eye 








contact. It makes me nervous. I’m going 
to put on my sunglasses until this is over. 
CISCO: OK, I'll tell you when it’s over. 
EGBERT: You know what's weird? Look 
at Sting. Doesn't he look just like the 
young Jimmy Cagney? Actually, the guy 
in Wang Chung who looks like Sting looks 
even more like the young Jimmy Cagney, 
but | would like to see Sting do “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy.” 

CISCO: He'd hit you in the head if he 
heard you say that. OK, next we have 
Paul Hardcastle. 

EGBERT: This starts out with a mono- 
logue by—believe it or not—Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier. Olivier in a rock video! It’s 
called “Just for Money.” He must have 
done it just for the idea 

CISCO: This has a lot of great special ef- 
fects: cards turning into calendars 





the classic '30s calendar shot. Wow, now 
Olivier is rapping. God, did you see that? 
They even had scratching. Scratching Sir 
ier! This is incredible, 
CISCO: They're reenacting great scenes 
from gangster movies. We are now seeing 
the St. Valentine's Day Massacre. Ooh, 
it’s just like The Untouchables. There are 
some great train shots. Oh, it’s The Great 
Train Robbery. 

EGBERT: | think this is the best video 
we've ever seen. | think the Academy is 
going to have to take this one into con- 
sideration for best video this year. | loved 
it, and that’s coming from a guy who's 
seen a lot of rock videos. 

CISCO: Next we have “The Super Bowl 
Shuffle” by the Chicago Bears. 

EGBERT: This is probably my favorite rock 
video of all time. 

CISCO: | have to admit that | like this 
even more than “Sun City.” 

EGBERT: It’s great. The whole team was 
good. The Refrigerator you would expect 
to be good from his TV appearances and 
his McDonald's commercial, although 
he’s not the slickest of rappers. There's a 
lot of cutaways in the Fridge’s rap. 
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Gods 


CISCO: McMahon, the quarterback, is a 
wild guy. He’s got a punk haircut under 
that helmet. 

EGBERT: Yeah, | saw him on a halftime 
show with Ahmad Rashad the other day, 
and he had on these shades that were 
wild. | don’t know what Johnny Unitas, 
the other commentator, thought. He had 
a crew cut for many years when they were 
less than the rage. 

CISCO: He's a pretty good rapper, but 
then quarterbacks have to have their ca- 
dences down. He looks really cool, too. 
He also looks pretty small and pretty white 
in the context of the video. 

EGBERT: The Bears do have a pretty black 
team, which may be one of the reasons 
why they have made such a successful 
rap video. | doubt if the New England 
Patriots would have had such an easy 
time. I'd like to see the Jets: do one, They 
could do “Sack Exchange.” It sounds a 
little like “Sex Machine. 
CISCO: It’s hard to imagine the Dolphins 
doing a rap song. 

EGBERT: Didn't they have a Miami song 
a few years back? “The Day of the Dol- 
phin” or something? Anyway, our readers 
will know the results of the Super Bowl, 
but back here at deadline time we don’t 
even know the first play-off results yet. 
Do you think the Bears are jinxing their 
Super Bowl chances with this video? 
CISCO: That's a good question, Rog. No, 
I think it’s just like the Rocky movie. At 
the end of the Super Bowl they can sing 
it on the field. 

EGBERT: If the Bears win this could be 
the No. 1 video. I wish they had called 








it “We Are the Bears.”” 

CISCO: That has a nice ring to it. 
EGBERT: Also, this is the perfect format 
for those multi-celebrity videos with 
dozens of stars. There are almost 50 men 
on an NFL team, but in this video you 
know every star if you have a program. 
You can spot everybody. It might have 
helped “We Are the World”: “Who is 
number 13?” “Oh, that’s the guy in the 
Boomtown Rats.” 

CISCO: That's what | thought it was when 
| first saw it, Before | realized it was a 
team | thought it was a charity video. 
EGBERT: Like “Fan Aid’ or something. 
CISCO: Do you think that if the Bears 
lose the Super Bow! that will be it for the 
Refrigerator’s stardom? 

EGBERT: Well, he’s big and he's fast. One 
of the game commentators noted the other 
day that Mark Gastineau has 3 percent 
body fat and that the Refrigerator has 25 
percent body fat. He actually could rep- 
resent a new type, along with the Fat Boys. 
In certain chronically drought and fa- 
mine-plagued areas the people tend to 
gain large amounts of weight in circum- 
stances of plenty as a matter of genetic 
programming. We have a new type—the 
healthy, athletic fat person. It could be- 
come a new beauty ideal for survivalists. 
CISCO: Well, Rog, that’s something to 
think about, but I'm afraid it takes up all 
of our space for this month. We'll see you 
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immaker Paul Morrissey has for too long 
remained a relative unknown, except to 
followers of those Andy Warhol cult clas- 
sics for which he was undesignated hit- 
ter. As a Factory worker, Morrissey took 
magnetic underground stars Edie Sedg- 
wick, Viva, and Joe Dallessandro and 
turned out such sleepers as Flesh, Taylor 
Mead Dances, and Chelsea Girls, send- 
ing his outrageous tongue-in-cheek hu- 
mor out by way of thespian-inclined 
druggies. Who could forget Morrissey's 
Heat with Sylvia Miles as the actress- 
mother whose daughter totes her baby 
around town in a shopping bag, or Holly 
Woodlawn complaining, “It’s not ‘gab- 
bage.’ It’s trash!” to Joe Dallessandro in 
Trash? Morrissey’s fascination with the 
delirious '60s also led him to manage the 
Velvet Underground temporarily, 

His association with Warhol ended in 
1972, after $.C.U.M.’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Warhol's life. The era came to 
an end, but Morrissey continued as one 
of the American avant-garde’s more in- 
teresting personalities. Other macabre 
masterpieces were to come. In Europe he 
wrote and directed three bloodbaths in- 
spired by Gothic mythology: Flesh for 
Frankenstein, Blood for Dracula, and 
Hound of the Baskervilles, Back in the 
U.S.A. he directed features more remi- 
niscent of his earlier sleazy zaniness, Ma 
dame Wang and Forty Deuce. 

While many of the underground’s dingy 
stars have gone astray, passed away, or 
simply vanished, Morrissey has endured, 
displaying an aesthetic distinct from that 
of an ever more commercially canny 
Warhol. Morrissey has maintained his in- 
dependent status and with his most re- 
cent film, Mixed Blood, continues to 
shock us with brutally accurate depic- 
tions of life on the fringe. Although tight- 
lipped about his private life, this extrav- 
agantly opinionated man recently elab- 
orated on some of his favorite interests of 
the moment—anticommunism, Latin 
culture, and terrorism. 

What do you find fascinating? 

Young people. | like making movies 
about them. The kind of young people 
that do what they want, take all the drugs 
they want and have all the sex they want. 
I've never done it in a dramatic way; I've 
always done it in a comic way to show 
how foolish what they are doing is. Ican’t 
imagine taking drugs. That was one of the 
nice things about working with Andy. He 
never took drugs. He was like me; he 
could see that there was something in- 
teresting going on. | mean, it’s a part of 
life and it’s something to look at—to draw 
attention to. But you can’t make lectures 
about it—unless you're making a lecture. 
| just see things from a different slant, | 
suppose, so it’s hard for me to ever be in 
the mainstream of those little gush mov- 
ies in Hollywood 
You don’t want to be, anyway, do you? 
No. And I've never liked most of the 











actors who work in America except for 
the older ones who don’t need any help 
from me to make the kind of movies they 
make. | mean, Clint Eastwood hardly 
needs any help, because he does his best 
movies himself. | like to create the uni- 
verse and populate it with people that 
other people don’t know about from an- 
other world. This is my personal style, | 
suppose. 

What kind of actors do you like to use? 

| learned one thing when | was doing 
all of these experiments with Andy: the 
people you find if you just look for them 
are better than the people who come 
through the regular routes. Of course, 
there are great people who work in mov- 
ies, who work all the time, but as soon 
as they do it two or three times, you've 
seen their thing. There are always great 
people out there who other people don’t 
really know, and you can look for them, 
find them, and stylize a movie by using 
all fresh faces. Even though | don’t have 
such big-budget earnings, | have a greater 
luxury: I can use whomever | want. I don’t 
have to consider so-and-so because he 
did another film that made money and all 
that crap. 

How did you get into film? 

bought a camera, wound up a 1mm 
Bolex. It’s a common camera, it used to 
be a home camera. | bought some film, 
sent it to the drugstore, got it back, and 
1 was a filmmaker. I don’t think it's a good 
idea to go to these film schools. If you 
just throw some film in the camera, after 
one week you know what the hell you're 
doing. You either know how to make a 
movie or you don't, All you need is 
money; you need a producer. The most 
important thing. in the world is produc- 
ers. There are all sorts of directors ready 
to direct a movie 

You never make movies with black 











people. Why not? 

Everybody else is doing it. | always 
tended to do things that other people 
weren't doing. Nobody has made a de- 
cent movie with Hispanics in New York. 
| mean non-Hispanics making a movi 
about Hispanics. In Hollywood when 
they did it, they used Anthony Quinn. | 
never saw those. 

Is there anything else that nobody else 
is doing that you'd like to do? 

Yeah, teenage kids in Mafia families, 
where they grow up within that structure. 
See, what | like about families like that is 
the discipline. You know, I've written 
everything I’ve directed so far, and you 
tell the story with people, so it's really 
horrible when you try to make a story 
and you find there are no rules in life, no 
discipline. I've done over and over again 
how filthy and empty life is when you are 
allowed to do whatever you want. The 
same story's in Trash, Heat, Flesh, and 
Mixed Blood. Anybody who remembers 
Trash always says how funny it was. | 
wasn't making a big message of morals; 
it was sort of apparent how sad their lives 
were. Many people didn’t see it that way. 
They said, “Oh, you're so sympathi 
to drug people” and all of that. | said, 
“Well, I'm sympathetic to people and 
characters, because when you have a 
movie you deal with characters and you 
deal with people.” I’m not going to be 
mean with people, but I’m not one of 
their political allies. | think what they are 
doing is idiotic. 

1am also going to do an antiterrorism 
story: kill the commie filth! Terrorists are 
an epidemic, people are fed up with 
them. | love Commando; he is wonder- 
ful. In this film, Arnold Schwarzenegger 
becomes—along with Clint Eastwood— 
the best actor in the world. Itis done with 
enormous humor and the gir!—Rae Dawn 








Director Paul Morrissey contemplates a 
million stories of young people, drugs, 
sex, and international terrorism. 


Chong, the daughter of Cheech and 
Chong—is good. Her parents promoted 
drug addiction and made millions of dol- 
lars. | hope she’s not like her parents; 1 
call them both her parents, you know. 
But anyway, this antiterrorism story I'm 
going to do is also about a world with no 
laws. The terrorists can kill the Pope, they 
could shoot Reagan, they can do any- 
thing. God forbid the C.I.A. or Reagan 
should take any action. Then the furor, 
the uproar, the lunacy, and scandal cre- 
ated by the press, But the world of the 
terrorist is also like the world of the drug 
addict—they have no hindrance. They are 
totally immune from standards. 

How would you suggest ending the vi- 
olence? 

If Moscow was coming to the U.S., 1 
would send Rambo and Clint Eastwood 
to fight them, because the whole attitude 
in the United States is to surrender on 10 
seconds notice. Given the fact that vio- 
lence has become political, you must 
surrender immediately to Moscow. You 
must let them know that when they want 
to come, we'll surrender. | find it ex- 
tremely important now that people real- 
ize we are actually just waiting for that 
shoe to drop. They don’t have to send a 
missile. All they have to do is send a tele- 
gram and America would surrender. So 
would the West Germans, the French, and 
the Italians. 

What kind of music do you like? 

When | first got out of school, | worked 
for a year or so in the East Harlem Wel- 
fare Department in Spanish Harlem. | 
used to have to visit some of these people 
who were mostly Hispanic and | thought 
they were great: so funny, so many chil- 
dren, so much vitality, and never de- 
pressed. There's only Spanish music in 
Mixed Blood. The Spanish music is so 
Up, so invigorating, so melodic. Itis filled 
with musical invention; their music is so 
positive. | don’t know if the Hispanics 
will ever start to make their own films and 
make stars of themselves. They certainly 
could, They are there, they are interest- 
ing—they are natural actors. Something 
is triggered in them when they are in front, 
of a camera. Richard Ulacia, the star of 
Mixed Blood, is from Cuba. He is a boat 
person; he escaped from Moscow. As a 
matter of fact, | think | was more favor- 
ably disposed to him as soon as | found 
out that he was an escapee from one of 
the Kremlin slave camps [smiles]. An 
agency sent him over as a messenger to 
make a delivery of pictures of Hispanics 
to the casting agent. People said, “You 
can’t use him, his accent is too strong.” 
\ said, “Why not? These people have 
strong accents.” They said, “You can’t 
understand what he is saying.” | said, 
“What he says is not so important. Why 
should you understand everything peo- 
ple say? In real life you don’t.” 


—Deborah Gregory 
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Article by John Morthlan 


What's stranger, the fact that 
“nuclear polka” band Brave 
Combo plays polkafied versions 
of rock’s greatest hits, or 
that the group's first tour consisted 
of Texas mental hospitals? 


arl Finch still remembers when he first, 
realized his “nuclear polka” band 
Brave Combo might actually be onto 
something. They were playing at 
Westfest, the annual Labor Day week- 
end festival in West, Texas, a tiny Czech community 
about halfway between Dallas and Austin, where Eng- 
lish is the second language. Brave Combo was hurtling 
through the “Manic Depression” segment of that wun- 
nerful old polka chestnut, “The Jimi Hendrix Medley” 
(which also includes “Third Stone From the Sun” and 
“The Wind Cries Mary”). 

“looked out over the crowd, and there was this little 
old 85-year-old lady smiling and tapping her foot to 
‘Manic Depression,’ ” Finch chuckles. “And | want to 
tll you seeing that was one of the best feelings | ever 

ad.” 

Brave Combo may have something of an under- 
ground reputation as an oddball band—but get a load 
of their audience. If someone had told you seven years 
ago that the same people slamdancing to punk bands 
would tolerate a quartet playing polkas, cumbias, pol- 
kas, mambos, polkas, horas, polkas, schottisches, and 
more polkas, you would surely not have taken that per- 
son very seriously. Or if you had suggested the tradi- 
tional Texas polka crowd—the Czechs and Germans 
and Bohemians who flock to weekly dances and annual 
festivals in towns such as West and Ennis—would ap- 


prove of a band of reconstructed rockers playing polka 
arrangements of Hendrix songs, the Who's “I Can See 
for Miles,” or the Doors’ “People Are Strange,” you 
would surely have been led away gently. But that’s what 
has happened, and if Brave Combo is still no closer 
than ever to the world of MTV and major-label deals, 
well, so be it. They'd rather do things on their own 
terms anyhow. Brave Combo also just happens to be 
the band of choice of state mental hospital patients. 

Brave Combo is very much the, how you say, vision 
of singer, songwriter, guitarist, pianist, and accordionist 
Finch, a Texarkana native who is the only original band 
member still around. But the band is also a product of 
the iconoclastic, deceptively quiet north Texas college 
town of Denton (pop. 58,050), site of the state's first 
head shop back in the ‘60s and also once called home 
by Sly Stone (born there) and Pat Boone and Roy Or- 
bison (jes passin’ thru). 

After a teenhood in Texarkana schlock, garage, and 
psychedelic bands with such names as Lords of Sound, 
Rasputin and the Monks, Jeremy Steam, and Fever- 
child's World, Finch reluctantly entered North Texas 
State University in Denton in 1971 to prepare for a 
career in advertising art. He ultimately earned a mas- 


Brave men and true, Brave Combo is (L-R) Carl Finch, 
Jeffrey Barnes, Bubba Hernandez, and (squatting) Mitch 
Marine. 
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ters, but was best known for his “audio-installations.” 

One featured a table setting with a working cassette 
recorder where the dinner plate should have been. An- 
other involved rows of drive-in movie speakers set up 
in a dark downtown building, playing a tape which 
bounced rock'n'roll off polka and came complete with 
announcements about the snack bar and the next show. 
In yet another he bolted chairs to a floor facing a white 
wall, where participants sat staring straight ahead as 
Muzak played. Finch became so fascinated with Muzak 
(“with the idea of music as something purely func- 
tional”) that he tried to have it installed in his house— 
but changed his mind when he learned the only system 
he could afford couldn't be turned off. 

Somewhere in there, Finch drifted back into music 
as well. Room, his first Denton band, featured as vo- 
calist an old, half-blind alcoholic who lived with his 
wife and daughter in an abandoned motel outside town 
and who ate nothing but pancakes cooked in lard. An 
ex-con who spoke cryptically but incessantly about his 
status as a person of the “third sex,” he was finally 
committed to a mental hospital after one too many ar- 
rests for indecent exposure. Carl's next band, named 
after himself, played arty punk-jazz. 

Maybe it was the audio- installations or maybe it was 
those bands. Maybe it was the fact that he'd covered 
the front of his house with records and pictures of food. 
But nobody around Denton was much surprised in the 
spring of 1979 when Finch told a local underground 
paper that his next project would be “a nuclear polka 
band to tour state mental institutions.” He had become 
a polkaholic in the early '70s, mostly because it was 
the least fashionable music he could find at a time when 
fashion smelled increasingly like fascism. 

“Remember when that first Kansas album came out? 
‘Around that time. The fourth Led Zeppelin, in there,” 
he says one afternoon in his Denton living room. “1 
realized | just didn’t like rock ‘n’ roll anymore. | don’t 
know why for sure. There is less mystique to it, | know 
that for sure, We're all more knowledgeable about how 
the structure works, and that takes a lot of the magic 
out of the music, Maybe that’s all it is; maybe I just got 
wise to something, and it led me off to another direc- 
tion. But rock got so pretentious and self-conscious, | 
just stopped paying attention.” 

Haunting bargain bins where albums went three-for- 
a-buck, Finch found refuge in the happy-metal music 
of Larry Chesky, Andrew Walter, Al “Cocoa” Czelus- 
niak, Eddie Blazonczyk, Dominic Cortese, and other 
polka poobahs. They took him right back to the hal- 
cyon days when he and a schoolfriend amused them- 
selves by driving around Texarkana’s red-light district 
watching the action and listening to 8-tracks by Bob 
Ralston, Lawrence Welk’s indomitable keyboard man. 

“At first | liked polka because it was such a novelty. 
Plus it was always good for a shock, the point being to 
try torshake someone's idea of what's right and proper,” 
he deadpans. “Then I started hearing stuff | sincerely 
liked. Then | discovered Mexican polkas like [San An- 
tonio accordionist] Flaco Jiminez and [Corpus Christi 
accordionist] Steve Jordan. | realized there was, if you'll 
pardon the expression, this whole world of ethnic mu- 
sic. It brought back the feelings | had when I first got 
excited about rock ‘n' roll. So by the time | started this 
band | was no longer doing it just to freak people out. 
I was sold on polkas. | wanted to sing polkas. | wanted 
to write polkas.” 

He fixed on the term “nuclear polka” because of the 
polarity between the first word, which implies some- 
thing modern and devastating, and the second, which 
describes something old and carefree (also because it 
just plain sounded good). Ironically, it’s since proved 
to be such a good hook that he can’t shake it even 
though it no longer really applies. Surprisingly, he had 
no trouble finding locals to share his newfound enthu- 
siasm. North Texas State's music department is one of 
the best in the nation; its One O'Clock Lab Band is 
acclaimed internationally. This is a mixed blessing, for 
while the town is crawling with crack musicians, an 
appalling number of these “jazzers” (as they're known 
locally) sit around all night calling each other cats and 
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Ben Desore 


“By the time I started this band | 
was no longer doing it just to 
freak people out. | was sold on 
polkas. | wanted to sing 
polkas. | wanted to write polkas.” 





talking about chops instead of getting up there and wail- 
ing. 

In some respects, Brave Combo is a reaction to that 
lofty mentality. Of the current quartet, hornman Jeffrey 
Barnes is largely a product of Austin road bands (he 
spent five years with pianist-singer Marcia Ball after a 
stint at the University of Texas music school), but drum- 
mer Mitch Marine and bassist Bubba Hernandez have 
done time at North Texas State. Both concede the ex- 
perience did them more good than harm, but their 
comments are marked by a deep ambivalence that sug- 
gests they feel the same way about music school that 
Finch does about the art world—that it has little to do 
with art and much to do with appearances and for- 
malities, that “artists” are elitists who create their own 
insular world so they won't (in Carl’s words) “have to 
be touched by the dirty masses.” In other words, they 
think they're above jamming on “Beer Barrel Polka.” 
And.that, Finch declares, is why he wanted so much 
to play mental hospitals. 

“1 was concerned that people would think we were 
taking advantage of an obvious hook,” Finch says, “but 
I wanted to play this music for people who wouldn't 
have as rigid an idea of what hip is, who would just 
respond to the music as they would any other music.” 
Since that original tour of institutions, Brave Combo 
has continued to play twice yearly at Denton State 
School, where fans dash onstage to flail away on the 
drums and one guy comes to every show dressed in a 
sheriff's uniform. : 

But those were the good gigs. Initially, Brave Combo 
worked mainly in Dallas-Fort Worth rock clubs where 
their repertoire of polka standards (Happy Wanderer,”" 
“Julida”) and rock tunes quickly established them as 
the musical equivalent of Andy Kaufman asking: how 
much of this can you stand? 





Carl Finch (left) and Jeffrey Barnes know that often the 
only thing hipper than mangling schlock is playing it 
straight. 


“V'm sure we've ruined people's evenings when they 
came to a club not expecting to hear ‘Beer Barrel Polka’ 
three times a night. But there’s never been a time when 
we weren't received well at least a couple gigs a month. 
That was enough to make it worthwhile,” Finch de- 
clares diplomatically. “But audiences were not always 
tolerant, and it would take one polka to pretty much 
destroy whatever we'd built up with ‘Satisfaction’ and 
‘You Really Got Me.’ Then there were the times we'd 
play a song that wasn’t even a polka and the audience 
would think it was.” 

On their first trip to New York, their van broke down 
five times and they lost $3,000. Gotham proved itself 
largely unprepared for polka renditions of James Brown's 
“Sex Machine,” but Brave Combo managed a few good 
reviews, and word began to spread. They finagled 
bookings for mainstream polka dates in Texas and up 
through the midwest into Minneapolis. They've now 
released three LPs and two EPs on Finch’s Four Dots 
label (No Sad Faces and World Dance Music are the 
most recent and representative of BC’s current sound), 
and they've continued to expand musically, moving into 
an extraordinary array of Latin and African rhythms. 
Brave Combo embrace the best of both worlds—trash 
and finesse. As more people have gotten the joke, it's 
become less of a joke. Or rather, the real joke has grad- 
ually emerged: though they make a fine buncha clowns, 
these guys really know their stuff. 

“You known, there's times when nothing's more ap- 
propriate than parody; the way things are going today, 
sometimes | think that’s the most valid thing happening. 
Except that now everybody is into parody, so it’s kinda 
lost its punch. There’s just no reason for anyone to go 
in those directions anymore. But there really never was 
a time when we did parody and thought, ‘Oh, isn’t this 
stupid, isn’t this funny because it’s stupid, aren't polka 
people stupid?” Finch says. “I'll leave that to Weird Al 
Yankovic. 

“| used to worry that our shows were too much yuk- 
yuk novelty and now | worry sometimes that we go a 
whole night without playing anything like that, and 
people are there expecting it. But if the name Brave 
Combo has ever meant anything, it’s stood for a band 
that was playing-music you didn’t expect to hear,” he 
continues. “There's also still times when | want to get 
out there and play the schlockiest Muzak possible. 

“Listen to this,” he says, cuing up on his turntable 
an album called Delirium in Hi-Fi by Elsa Popping and 
Her Pixieland Band. The music is indeed schlock— 
there's no other word for it—and cutesy schlock at that, 
sort of a cerebral Spike Jones playing earnestly rinky- 
dink versions of “Beer Barrel Polka’ and “La Cumpar- 
sita” that collapse in midsong. "See, these guys play a 
variety of music, and they mutate it. Now the next step 
beyond this, which is even more hip, is to play the 
music straight.” 

Finch has yet to put together his version of the ulti- 
mate Brave Combo tour, during which they would play 
nothing but weddings. "Why not?” he asks. “I mean, | 
think about things sometimes in terms of, ‘Is this doing 
anything to help us make it in terms of our career?” But 
then | think, ‘Where are we going anyhow?’ Brave 
Combo doesn’t have a career plan and isn’t on the road 
to anywhere that I can tell. 

“The thing that bugs me is the whole process of mak- 
ing stars. If a record company came to me and said they 
were gonna give me my big shot, and let’s get going on 
the video, | wouldn't ‘Oh boy, now I'm gonna 
be a star,’ I'd think, ‘God, this is gonna be a lot of work 
and no fun, and I'll be spending all my time hanging 
‘out with people | don’t even like.’ ” 

Sour grapes from a perpetual outsider? Well, look at 
it this way. Today there are bands like Polkacide, the 
Black Holes, the Wallets, and Swollen Monkeys dab- 
bling in polka. Ona gimmicky, Hollywood level, Weird 
Al Yankovic has taken the most obvious aspects of Brave 
Combo's gestalt and parlayed them into a full-fledged 
career. SCTV’s Schmenge Brothers have a movie on 
cable TV called The Last Polka. Finch is doing music 
for True Stories, David Byrne’s movie. So who's having 
the last laugh? ® 
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THE FIRST—AND POSSIBLY LAST— 
REDD KROSS WHO-DID-WE-LIBEL 


CONTEST 


The nasty boys of Redd 
Kross have plenty to say 
about everybody—most of 
it bad. Guess which 
celebrities they're trashing, 
and they'll send you an 
autographed copy of the 
First Amendment. 


Article by Scott Morrow 


edd Kross burst on the scene like 

a stink bomb in 1978, during 

the glory days of L.A. punk rock. 
At the time, bass player Steve McDonald 
was 11, while brother/singer Jeff was 
15. The McDonalds hung out at the 
Church, the legendary rehearsal/ 
gathering spot for the punks of Redondo, 
Hermosa, Hawthorne, and all points 
west. They mingled with Black Flag, the 
Last, the Descendents, They were 
called Red Cross until Steve got a call at 
his junior high school from the American 
Red Cross, who wished the band luck, 
but said that the name would confuse 
some folks, so... . Their first guitarist 
and drummer were, respectively, Greg 
Hetson (later to become a Circle Jerk) 
and Ron Reyes (later to yell with Black 
Flag). Their first record, Red Cross 
(Posh Boy), included the beach-punk 
anthem “Annette’s Got the Hits.” 

‘A coupla years later, the band— 
which now included Tracy Lea, a cool 
guitarist fresh out of the all-girl 
Castration Squad, and Janet Housden, a 
former member of the Disposals—put 
‘out one of the hottest trash records ever 
made, Born Innocent (Smoke Seven), 

a genuine underground classic of 
twisted, gnarly teenage lunacy, featuring 
‘odes to Redd Kross heroes Linda Blair, 
Charlie Manson, the Brady Bunch, 

and the Partridge Family. 

Then the girls decided to split, and 
former Black Flag frontman Dez Cadena 
joined. The McDonalds grew their 
hair long, long, longer—the better to 
wave in unison, Distinctions blurred. 
Were they punk? Were they metal? 
Were they glam? Were they human? 

Their latest LP. Teen Babes From 
Monsanto (Gasastanka Records), 
featuring co—lead guitarist Robert 
Hecker, is a tribute to their musical 
heroes, featuring cover versions of 
songs by Kiss, Iggy and the Stooges, the 
Stones, and Bowie. They even cover 
‘one of their own classics, “Linda Blair.” 

Since most of what Redd Kross had 
to say in the following interview was 
nasty and libelous, we've taken out the 
names and left it to you to fill in your 
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favorite animal, vegetable, or celebrity. 
So grab a crayon and go crazy. Here's 
Redd Kross telling it like it is—almost. 


Jeff: We were playing at Club 88, and 
__________ was eating in this 
cheap Mexican restaurant across the 
street. Kurt from Nip Drivers walks in 
and goes, “OH FUCK, IT’S 
—_ real loud, She just 
kept ignoring us. She was being, like, 
totally cool, just ignoring us, eating her 
Mexican food . . . And then we got 
her autograph and stole her dirty 
napkins, which had beans on them. 
Robert: And wine! 

Steve: She's really a sloppy eater. Her 
etiquette sucks! 

Jeff: You know how, like, when you eat 
something like blue cheese dressing. 
and it gets all over your mouth, and you 
take a drink of your Coke, and, like, 

it’s on your lips, and it runs out . . . her 
wine glass had refried beans on i 

She was really pigging it down. 

SPIN: Did you take the glass? 

Steve: He licked it clean 








Jeff: There's this friend of ours, 
Jennifer, so if it’s not true, she can be 
held responsible. She told me that 
Cheeta Punketon from Dirty Sweet 
almost got in fight with 
_—____. They were ata 
party in Bel Aire where Suicidal 
Tendencies was playing. Dirty Sweet 
found out about it, and they were going 
to crash it, So the people were going, 
“You can’t come in!” and they were 
all drunk so they went in anyway, and 
—_______ was sitting there 
looking at them with her friend, 
whispering, pointing and laughing. 
Steve: And —___'s head is 
too big for her body. It's true. 
Jeff: And she was looking at Cheeta all 
dirty, like, “I wanna kick your ass,” 
and Cheeta could easily kick her ass, 
but | guess split. 
Steve: ________ chickened out 
and split. Maybe she’s not into cat 
fights, but her head is so big, you just 
20, like. . . | don’t know. 
Jeff: Brooke Shields’ head was also, 
like, too big for her body for, like, years. 
Steve: She's blossomed. | think she’s 
grown into her head. 
Jeff: Brooke's out of her awkward stage. 
isn’t. But vintage 
—————____ jams!) 
Steve: Oh God! When she used to have 
a bowl haircut. 
Robert: When she was a little kid she 
was a fox. 
Steve: She was hot. | had a crush on 
her. 











Jeff: Me and Steve can say this; we 
were into 


a long time ago. 


Steve: Oh, fuck yeah. All those people 
who like them now are poseurs. 

Jeff: We used to watch them all the 
time. 

Steve: It's like | grew up with Miguel. 
It’s hot. Really hot! 


Steve: ________'s.a poseur. 
Jeff: She's a total poseur. | hope she 
reads this. 

Robert: She just adopted that name to 
be famous. She's really an Osmond. 
Steve: Her nose—they really blew it! 
Jeff: Her nostrils are on each cheek! 
Steve: It looks like Mr. Potatohead’s. 
They really blew it. 


Jeff: | used to subscribe to _______; 
it used to be so great. For some reason, 
their writers would always try to incite 
filthy interviews with people, like 
—_________ was going, “I always 
go hunting, and buffalo livers are good 
for masturbatin’! I'll just sliiiiide! it’s 
real soft!” All these really hideous things. 
Steve: | mean, | knew about that when 
{was eight years old, but still, it was 
ot. 

Jeff: How about the time 

punched 

in the face? She was 
doing an interview somewhere. They 
go, “This is "and 





—____ goes, “Yeah, | know. 
| smelled her down the hall!” She 
hauled off and punched him, right on 
the air. Smashed him right in the face. 
He was so intimidated by the punk 
movement. He said, “It’s a good idea 
and all, but they play like a bunch 

of wombats.”” 


Jeff: You know the times when you're at 
home watching TV by yourself, and 
The Dinah Shore Show comes on, 
and all of a sudden the guests fry 
your brains because you knew nothing 
about it? This one day it was 

and 


almost beat up, 
because ____________ came out 
and was doing her total trip-out. She's, 
like, playing with her hair, not even 
looking at Mike Douglas—it was The 
Mike Douglas Show—and he's going, 
“The only other person who looked 
at herself in the monitor as much as you 
do was Zsa Zsa Gabor.” And 
—______ goes, “Well, she 
looks a lot like Zsa Zsa.” So 

gives her this total 
exorcist look. It was, like, a total 
awkward moment in history. 

Another cool ___ story 
was, like, right when she had her 
nervous breakdown, 

Steve: You know, her “chemical 
imbalance.” 

Jeff: Yeah. She was busted for, like, 
doing doughnuts with her sports car in 
someone's front yard in Beverly Hills 
while on ludes, 

Steve: Isn't that hot? 

Jeff: Picture —___, all 
stoned out on ludes, doing doughnuts 
in someone's front yard in her sports 
car. 

Steve: That is so hot! ® 





Redd Kross guitarist Robert Hecker: Can we talk? 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
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IN THE.PURSUIT OF PERFECTION, 
TECHNICS MOVES TWO STEPS CLOSER. 





Ahigh-performance digital filter. A fine-focus single-beam 
laser. Both in the new Technics compact disc players. 





Musical perfection. It’s the promise of the compact disc. To 
fulfill that promise the new Technics SL-P300 incorporates two 
significant advances. 

A high-performance digital filter to deliver unsurpassed 
sound. An improved FF1 fine-focus single-beam laser system. It 
has the strength and accuracy to “‘read’ through most fin- 
gerprints, scratches and even imperfections in the disc itself. 

For programming convenience, the FFI laser can move 
across a disc in less than a second. And, of course, the SL-P300 
also has an infrared, wireless remote control. To play any 
selection. In any order. From almost anywhere in the room. 

Result: the new Technics compact disc players have moved 
two steps closer to musical perfection. And now, so have you. 
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